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Durine the past decade there have come from the _ 
press many good books on home missions. Most of 
them have been colorful descriptions of work done 
among particular groups or in specific regions. A 
few have dealt with the underlying principles upon 
which such activities are based. No one of the latter 
list has had the Methodist emphasis that peculiarly fits 
it for denominational use. Moreover, the conditions 
of American life are changing so rapidly that a book 
five years old is out of date, even if it does deal with 
matters that are comparatively fundamental. These 
considerations afford ground for the belief that 
another volume may be timely and valuable. 

For over a_generation the author has been either a 
ee eae ee the home 
mission process, or an interested observer of the same. 
Out of that experience and observation have come con- 
victions regarding the spirit to-be displayed, the meth- 
ods to be used and the objectives to be sought in the 
enterprise of saving America in order that world- 
redemption may be accomplished. Some of these con- 
victions appear in the pages to come. 

The task of authorship was undertaken at the tre- 
quest of Dr. David D. Forsyth, whose nine years as 
executive of the Board of Home Missions and 
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Church Extension has covered the period of the Cen- 
tenary Movement which gave to Methodist mission 
work at home and abroad such vastly increased volume 
and significance. The staff and the office force at Phila- 
delphia proved to be in highly cooperative mood and 
lent every possible assistance in completing the project. 
The Rev. Jay S. Stowell, the versatile and experienced 
editorial writer for the Board, gave the matter serious 
attention, and his contributions to the book have been 
neither few nor small. As the author of many study 
books, he has attained an enviable degree of technical 
proficiency which will go far to account for any excel- 
lencies this book may be found to exhibit. In addi- 
tion to this, large sections of Chapters I, III, and IV 
bear witness to his wide and accurate knowledge, sound 
judgment, and telling style. 

The more than five years spent in observing the 
operations of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension from a distance have served amply 
to confirm the judgment heretofore expressed, to wit: 
“Major mistakes in policy have been almost unknown. 
Much of the work has been done under the surface, 
but even the wayfaring man at Des Moines must have 
discerned the emerging outlines of a continental _pro- 
gram.’ Since then, the program has become plain 
and the results assured. 

The writing of mission study books is not so impor- 
tant as getting them studied when written. So far 
they have not been taken seriously _ except by the 

1 Pacific Christian Advocate, 1920. 
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women’s missionary societies and the young people 
of the Epworth League. Practically all the men of 
the church and three fifths of the women are still 
without the facts and the vision afforded by mission 
study. That la accounts for the disastrous and 
ong contin stamp in Centenary and World Serv- 
ice receipts. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that this book will be 
used, not only in the Epworth League, but also in 
church night classes. As the teacher of an adult class 
in the church school, the writer would recommend that 
one quarter a year should be given by all such organ- 
izations to the study of missions. In the present vol- 
ume each chapter can be covered in two Sundays, leav- 
ing the thirteenth Sunday for purposes of review. Of 
course mission study is needed most of all in the offi- 
cial boards. Where are the’pastors of heroic mold 
and consummate skill who Wi t the first thirty 
minutes of board meetings into the study of world 


needs? And where is the statesmanlik district supePs 
intendent who, at the first Quarterly Conferences, will 
make such an eloquent and appealing summary of a 
mission study book that its introduction in the official 
board meetings becomes natural and easy? 

That this book may find its way into some of these 
new and larger channels and thus stimulate interest in 
Kingdom eadice is the sincere wish of the author. 

Epwarp Lairp MILLs. 

Portland, Oregon, 

January 7, 1926. 
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CHAPTER I 
FOUNDATIONS 


THE first Methodist society in America came into 
being in New York city (before there was a United 
States) in 1760 as a result of the work of Philip 
Embury and Barbara Heck/ Germaa refugees to Ire- 
land who had later found their way to New York city. 

The story of the organization of that first society 
is told by the Rev. F. J. Dobson in America and Amer- 
ican Methodism in the following words: 

“A few Irish Methodist emigrants, not having here 
the means and ordinances of religion to which they had 
: began to join in the ‘pastimes’ of the unregenerate 

world, when, one evening, as they were together play- \ 


ing cards, a good woman of the company, who had Me. 
ew 


aa 


not joined in their evil practice, was roused by what 

she saw to administer reproof to the others; she 
snatched up the cards from the table, threw them into 

the fire, and, with all the power of sincere and earnest a5. 

——— 

rebuke, cried to Philip Embury, a fallen local 
preacher, ‘You must preach to us, or we shall alf-go 

to hell together, and then our blood will be required 

at your hands!’ This led to the first Methodist meet- 

ing and the preaching of the first Methodist sermon 


13 
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in America: the reproved and now repentant Philip 
preached to five persons in his own hired houséxs 
Similar meetings were held and very soon-the neces- 
sity for a meeting place became evident. Caiies 
secured as a temp any, expedient and later a chapel 


was built on John Street and application was made 
o John Wesley for a minister. 


JoHN WESLEY PLEADS FOR AMERICA 





In 1768, eight years after the first Methodist meet- 
ing in New York city, Mr. Wesley stood up in a Con- 
ference of his preachers in Leeds and inquired, “Who 
will go to help their brethren in America?” 

As a result of Mr. Wesley’s appeal two men vol- 
unteered their services—Richard Boardman and Jo- 
seph Pillmoor.. A collect collection 1, Said to have been the the first _ 
missionary collection in. n in Methatien shui aoe was made in the 
Conference and t “two men mentioned were sent to 
America the following year. Two years later ¢hres, 
other missionaries were sent—Francis Asbury, Rich- 
ard Wright, and Thomas Rankinb . 

In. 1773 the Methodist Conference was held 
in the United States. It included{ten ministers. The 


total membership in Methodist at the time 
was 1,160. In September, HI IRE os sent 
by Mr. Wesley to be the first_general supeFintendent 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ii Ameica 
that time, however, there was no such organization. 


The organization itself was completed in Lovely Lane 
Chapel, Baltimore, in a Conference which — convened 
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from December 24, 1784, to January 2, 1785. At that 


gathering Francis Asbury was ordained deacon, elder, 
and_general superintendent. 


Thus was the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States¢started by immigrants; and aided in its 
early stages by a “foreign” mission movement inau- 


gurated by John Wesley. Possibly the fact that John 
Wesley had _spent=some time as a young man in ni | 
sionatywo rk in Georgia pave him a more than usually 
sympathetic interest in this new country. 

Summing up the account of this early beginning, 
one writer, Mr. Dobson, says, “And thus from a grain 
of mustard seed wafted over the Atlantic by accident, K 
as it would seem to some, has arisen the goodly tree 
which already spreads its spiritual branches over all 
the land.” / 


MeETHODISM’s First GREAT PIONEER IN AMERICA 


Among those who played an active part in the 
spread of Methodism throughout the country in the 
‘early days nd ong equals hi: importance Francis Asbury. 
He was born in England and there received his early 
education. When he was twenty-one years of age he 
was received into the itinerant ministry, and he was 
but t =Sl d_when d in Philadel- 
phia as a qaissionary to America. The Conference held 
the year Asbury arrived in Philadelphia reported only 
three hundred and sixteen Methodists in America, and 
they were chiefly in Philadelphia and New York city. 
When Asbury reached America he hired no lodgings, 


eal 
. 
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made no arrangements d aloupuie simply 
set out upon the “long road.” CForty- five year year later 
when death overtook him, he was still trayeling. He 
used to say of himself, half apologetically, “Il am 
always on the wing, but it is for God.” 

His journal shows > that he went into New York 
State more-than fifty-times; New Jersey, over sixty; 
Pennsylvania, seventy-eight; Maryland, eighty; North 
Carolina, sixty-three; South Carolina, forty-six; Vir- 
ginia, eighty-four; Tennessee and Georgia each, 
twenty; Massachusetts, twenty-three; and into other 
States and territories with corresponding frequency. 
There was no Empire State Express in those days; 
just hard riding on the backs of tired horses over bad 
roads an zardous trails.. Asbury was often in 
oo Wolves followed him; he crossed 

-Potomat in an open_boat; he was lost in the 
swamps of South Carolina; ruffians sought his life; 
and a bullet grazed his head as he rode through the 
forest. 

From the very first Asbury(identified bimself with 
the life of America. During the period of the Revo- 
lutionary War, when he was in extreme peril and 
when other English preachers left the country and 
returned to England, Asbury stayed on. There were 
times when he dared not appear abroad in the day- 
time, but even then he went forth in the night to 
instruct the people and to pray in their homes. 

Asbury did not content himself with mapping out 
a campaign and then leaving to his assistants the 
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responsibility of carrying it out. Like many another 

great leader he threw him unreservedly into the 

arduous task. He never called upon another to engage 

in more difficult work than he was willing to under- 

take himself. He never married, lest a wife should 

detract_hi tion from his work. He was always 

erie etme It is estimated that during o> 

his_labors rayeled istance equal to more than, / ( 
Fae aad oie vec He visited almost every 

part of the country then settled, preached 16,000 ser- 

mons, ordained over 4,000 ministers, and presided at 

224 Conferences. 

Francis Asbury was known as the man 
home. Once when entering the prairies of Ohio a 
stranger met him and asked, “Where are you from?” 
“From Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
or anywhere you please,” Asbury replied; and that was | 
literally true. 

He journeyed alone through the solitary wilderness _ 
where the deep silence was broken only by the howls _ 
of wolves and the yells of Indians. He swam rivers 
and slept on the cold ground in his wet clothes with 


no pillow but hi dlebags. 

Airy @ eri) as being in personal appearance 
a spare and dignified man, with eyes_that pierced 
those he looked upon as if he ete probing human “pf, 
character., , Firmness, decision seriousness, and ear and ear- é, 
nestness hire habiegs habitual with him and left their imprin imprint ae 


upon his features. In later years his long silvery 
locks flowed freely on his shoulders and gave him a 
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truly venerable appearance. He was always_neat and 
clean in his clothing and he wore a plain Quaker 
dress with low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat. He was 
a man of exact order and method and he was a rigid 
enemy to ease and self-indulgence. He lived and 
breathed in the element of prayer. One man said of 















“No m n do my work.” On the 21st day of 
arch, ile on one of his journey Gea 

Spottsylvania, Virginia. 

to Baltimore. K Z| 

Thus Bishop Francis Asbury, who came to Amer- 


(27 14 three years after the first Methodist church was 


i 





erected in this country, had. a chance not only to see 
Methodism grow from very small beginnings until 
it became a great national body, but he also played 
the leading rdle in the process. 

Of course Asbury was not the only worker who 
shared the hardships and deprivations of pioneering 
and helped to make such a great achievement possible. 
The early Methodist workers met with considerable 
spon MOD assailed Methodist evangelists and 
hooted and pelted them with missiles in the streets and 


on roads. Some of them passed many nights in 
the @pen )wilderness, picked their way through hun- 


»‘dréds of miles in the forests by Indian“trails and 


a: 


Nat 


‘marked trees. to the scattered huts and cabins of set- 


tlers. They paddled down (rivers in frail canoes for 


his body was removed _ 


° 
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long distances to reach new settlements. ‘They held 
their meetings in the forest with the howling of wild 
animals about them, and they suffered these things 
with small thought ae Bishop 
Asbury records in his journal for the year 1806, when 
attending a western Conference, “The brethren were | | 


in want, and could not suit themselves, so I parted 
with my watch, my coat, and my shirt.” 


MeEtTHopismM IN NEw ENGLAND van aa 
One of the men who worked with Francis As 

y was Jesse Lee. He was bern in Virginia in the 
—year_ 1758 and)\died in, In 1783 he be- 


> tad Pog 
— came a preacher\ and six| years later he visited 


New England. e forméd the first Methodist 
class in New England at Stratfield im Connecticut, 
and later the first one in Boston in 1792. He was 
known as the apostle of /Methodism and he estab- 
lished Methodist organizations from the Connecticut 
River to the most remote $ettlements in Maine.) That 
he was highly thought of ar\d that his work was appre- 
ciated is demonstrated by the fact that in the General 
Conference of 1800 he lacked but one vote of being I 
made bishop. He was th\ee times chosen (chaplaip 
of the national House of Representatives and served 
one term as chaplain of the| Senate. 


A_NeEw (VENTURE 
The year that.Francis Asbury died there might ‘sage 


been seen one day along the banks of the Ohio River Sef 
Pee 
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a lone Negro pacing back and forth and gazing from 
time to time down into the deep water. The fact was 
that he was thinking about drowning himself. He 
had been born in Virginia, but having been robbed 
of his property while enroute from Virginia to Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and being extremely homesick and lonely, 
he had become discouraged and despondent. He had 
sought to drown his sorrows in drink, but even that 
was of little avail. 

Instead of committing suicide, however, John 
Stewart, for that was the Negro’s name, returned_to 





y, he started forth on 
ymn book. Without 
ay until he at last fell 
He was well treated 


foot with his Bible and his 
guide or compass he made his 
in with the Delaware India 










anguage. At the time thé Indians were gathering for 

a( dance, | and Stewa came somewhat frightened 

because he did not ufderstand their purposes; accord- 

ingly ue began to stig The Indians enjoyed the sing- 
a. 


\ 





The ordination of Francis Asbury and the house in Virginia 
where he died. 
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ing and finally an interpreter was brought and Stewart 
was able to deliver a religious message to the assem- 
bled group. Having done this, he planned to return 
to Marietta and perhaps later to Tennessee, but, to 


his surprise, he still felt.drawn to the Northwest. Bid- )~ 


Sec 


“~ 


ding his Delaware friends good-by, he once more set 
out into the wilderness. In due time he arrived in 
Upper Sandusky in the territory of the Wyandotte 


_ Indians. Here he discovered another Negro who had 


act as his interpreter, and he announced a meeting. 
The first day_an old squaw attended the service. The 
next day an old man also came, and the third day eight 
or ten Indians were in attendance. Very soon they 
were coming in considerable numbers. 

In spite of his lack of knowledge of the Indian 
language and in spite of the lack of interest of his 
interpreter, Stewart_got along amazingly well with 


his work. Jonathan Pointer, the interpreter, had a 
peculiar fashion of interpreting Stewart’s work and 


then adding, “He says so, but I don’t know.” For- 
tunately, Pointer ERSAF-Was Taallytonverted and 
his interest in the proceedings became greater. 

John Stewart was oie 


N) 


Let eee nh ee ED 
man, but he kept at his task for several years~and his 
work did attract considerable attention. mis- 


sionaries followed up his efforts. Severat-ef these 
workers were men and one of them was nin 
Miss Harriét Stubbs, who gave her attention to-the 


work of teaching Indian girls. She soon became very 


wwe 
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much beloved by all the Indians, who called her “the 
retty_red-bird.”’ 
The interest aroused by the work of John Stewart, 


fre started in 1816, Jed to the organization of the Mis- 
odo, sionary and Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Gis) three years later, or in the month of April, 


1819. 
ne of the men who followed John Stewart was the 


Rev. James B. Finley, who succeeded in winning a 
number oF Taian chieis> One of these was of the 
(Bear Tribe and bore the name of {“Between-the-Logs.” 

His conversion was a genuine o came an 


effective Christian worker a powerful preacher. 
At the anniversary of the new Missionary Society, 


held in New York City in the spring of 1826, Between- 
the-L poke and the following paragraph is a part 


of his eloquent address at that time: 

“We were a nation of drunkards, and so wicked 
that the chiefs thought we must try and give up our 
old religion of feasting and dancing. We did our 
best to get our people to quit drinking. But while we 
were trying to reform, God sent a colored man, named 
Stewart, to us with the Good Book. He( began) to 
talk, and sing, and pray; but we thought it Was all 


. nothing, and many made fun of him because he was 
H, black man. Thohite tras tol we ought to 
drive him away, for the white people would not let a 
black man preach to them. We, however, watched 


his walk, and found that he walked straight, and did 
as he said. At last the word took hold, and many 
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began to listen, and believed it was right, and soon we 
began to pray, and we found that it was of God. Then 
others came, and they told us the same things. The 
work broke out, and God has done great things us. 
I was among the first that took hold, ay 
was the religion of the heart, and from God. It 
made my soul happy, and does yet. The school is 
doing well. Our children are learning to read the 
Good Book, and promise fair to make good and useful 
men. We thank you, our friends, for all the kindness 
and help you have shown us, and hope you will con- 
tinue to help us till we can stand alone and walk. 
We will do our best to spread this religion at home, 
and send it to all nations.” 





THE New Society 
The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 


pal Church was itself the outgrowth of a missionary _ -- 


movement which was already under way in the church, 
In 1812 the General Conference had authorized the 
raising of money for missionary purposes and differ- 
ent Annual Conferences had become interested in mis- 
sionary projects. It was on April 5, 1819, however, 
that at a public meeting held at the Bowery Church, 
New York city, the following was sdogekRar EER 
That it is expedient for this meeting to form a ‘Mis- 
sionary and Bible peeey of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.’ ” 

During the first year of its history the new Mission- 
ary Society raised $823.04. It expended, however, 

fo ise axel 
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only $85.75 for its work. The following year (1820 
the Rev. Ebenezer Brown was sent out as the ast 
missionary of the society to labor among the French 


yin Louisiana. ‘This first missionary was destined to 
‘have along and useful life, and when he died in 1889, 
eS years after he began his missionary labors, 
the annual receipts of the society hadC@rown) from 
$823.04 to a million dollars 
The first year of the new society proved to be a 
stormy one. At times the outlook was very discour- 
aging. Board members resigned and others refused 
to attend the Board meetings. The society would 
have died had it not been for a few faithful ones. 
At one meeting, when only a few were present and 
the whole outlook was very gloomy, the Rev. Joshua 
Soule said, “The time will come when every man who 
4 assisted in the organization of this society and perse- 
vered in the undertaking will consider it one of the 
most honorable periods of his life.” 
The following year (1820) the General Confer- 
erice, which met in Baltimore, formally approved the 
new society and declared: “Methodism itself is a mis- 
\ sionary system. Yield the missionary spirit and you 
will yield the very life blood of the cause.’ 
In the first constitution the society was called “The 


Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America.” Z 





“Tn America” was eliminated in 1828 
; Ap. to permit a future work overseas, although at the time 
Asse the revised charter declared that the society was “for 

the express purpose of enabling several Annual Con- 
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ferences more effectually to extend their missionary 
labors throughout the United States and elsewhere, 
and also to assist in the support and promotion of mis- 
sionary schools.” The General Conference of 1840 


added “in our own and in foreign countries.” 


A Lone Jump to THE NorTHWEST 


The new missionary society received_many appeals 
and had various demands made upon it. There was 
none, however{ which touched the popular imagination 
more directly than that which came from the Flathead 
and Nez Perce Indians of ein cet These 
Indians, who Tived in what is common wn as the 
Oregon country, had learned, either from the explor- 
ing part ind Clark, which entered that 
region in 1805, or from American trappers who had | 
visited them later, of a Supreme Being who alone 
was worthy of worship and of a “Book of Heaven.” 
They had earnestly requested that Christian teachers 
should be sent to expound these matters more fully, 


but they had waited long in vain for such cack 





ing. At last they resolved to send four of their num 
ber East to the “rising sun,” as they said, where they 
could learn all about the Supreme Being and get a 
copy of the book. These four representatives made 
their way over the vast prairies, through forests and 
across rivers until they arrived in Saint Louis, which 
was then a frontier trading post. They were kindly 
treated by General Clark, who was at the time in 
charge of the region. Food and clothing were sup- 





A 
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plied to them and they were entertained at the theater 
and elsewhere. So far as we know, however, nothing 
was done to help them in accomplishing the object of 
their three-thousand-mile journey. Just how long 
they remained in Saint Louis, we do not know, but 
while there the two elder members of the party died, 
leaving the others to go back to their people and report 
the failure of their mission. Before leaving Saint 
Louis they made a ceremonial call, upon General Clark 
and in a farewell address one of them made known 
their common sorrow and disappointment in the fol- 
lowing pathetic words: 

“T came to you,” said he, “over a trail of many 
moons from the setting sun. . . . You were the friends 
of my fathers, who have all gone the long way. I 
came with one eye partly opened for more light for 
my people who sit in darkness. I go back with both 


eyes closed. How can I go back blind to my people? 
‘I made my way to you with strong arms, through 
‘many enemies and strange lands, that I might carry 
‘back much to them. I go back with both arms broken 


and empty. The two fathers who came with me— 
the braves of many winters and wars—we leave asleep 
here by your great water. They were tired in many 
moons and their moccasins wore out. My people sent 
me to get the white man’s Book of Heaven. You took 


me where you allow your women to dance, as we do ~ 


not ours, and the Book was not there. You took me 
where they worship the Great Spirit with candles, and 
the Book was not there. You showed me the images 


“ 
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of good spirits and pictures of the good land beyond, 

but the Book was not among them. I am going back 

the long, sad trail to my people of the dark land. You 

make my feet heavy with burdens of gifts and my moc- 

casins will grow old in carrying them, but the Book is 

not among them. When I tell my poor, blind people, 

after one more snow, in the big council, that I did not 

bring the Book, no word will be spoken by our old 

men or by our young braves. One by one they will 

rise up and go out in silence. My people will die in 
darkness, and they will go on the long path to the 

other hunting-grounds. No white man will go with 

them and no white man’s Book, to make the way plain. 

I have no more words.” 
young man who listened to the pathetic appeal, Ve 
of these Indians was deeply impressed by the circum- 

stance, and, in writing to some friends in the East, fo. 
he related the incident. A letter to General Clark veri- 

fied the truth of the story. His reply was, “It is true. | 














v 


The sole object of their visit was to get the Bible.” 

Thus confirmed, the letter was published and the facts 
became known to the public throughout the East. 

As a result of that appeal the Missionary Society 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church decided to send a 

party of missionaries to the Northwest. Volunteers 

were recruited and the party was finally made up of 

24 the Rev. Jason Lee, the Rev. Daniel Lee, the Rev. 

Cyrus Shepard, and the Rev. P. L. Edwards. They 


crossed the plains, and on the 1oth day of July, 1834, 
Jason Lee and his party encamped for the first time, 
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during their long and tedious westward journey, on 
waters which flowed to the Pacific through the chan- 
nel of the Columbia River. The place of that encamp- 
ment is now included in southeastern Idahoy Three 
days later the party had reached the Snake River and 
the erection of Fort Hall was begun. For several days / 
Jason Lee was sick, but, by Sunday, July 27, he was 3 
so far recovered that he was able to preach thq first 
sermon which he had delivered since he left the fron- 
tiers of civilization. It was thei first sermok ever 
preached _upon the western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
“ tains. he text_was ‘Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or wHatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
There were Frenchmen, Indians, and half-breeds in 
the audience that day who could not understand the 
Be eee wee ek but they, with the others, 
oa were extremely quiet and attentive to the message of 
the speaker. Immediately following the service a 
horse race_occurred and one of the contestants was 
killed. The following day Mr. Lee conducted the 
funeral services for Henigh of the accident. 
“That was Methodism’s first introduction to Idaho ; 
. in fact, it was the first public expression of Prot- 
estantism in the State. Two years later the Rev, Mr. 
Spaulding, of the American Board, opened at ‘Indiay 
mission at Lapwai, and eight years later the-first 
I Catholic mission in Idaho was established among the 





Indians. 
When Jason Lee first reached Idaho on his way to 
Oregon, the territory was peopled, so far as it was 


ro 
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peopled at all, by Indians, hunters, trappers, and trad- 
ers. Already the custom of an apuu endezvous”’ 
for purposes of trading, carousing, and laying plans 
for the future had developed, and the party with which 
ee traveled spent some days searching for the 
_ “Rendezvous” of 1834, which they at last located. 
~The risk which these trappers and hunters ran in those 
yearly days was very great. It was estimated that x 


between 1820 and 1830, two fifths of all the men oe ~~ 


engaged in hunting and trapping in the region were 
killed either by Indians or_by accident. In (1831 Kit~ 

ae wintered here, and four of his party were 

illed. 
From Fort Hall Mr. Lee and his party pressed’ 
westward and settled in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon (1834). They located sixty miles from the 
mouth of the Willamette River near what is now 
called Wheatland, and at once made preparations for 
opening the mission work. 

It must be remembered that at the time Jason Lee 
made his ay poeiis the Souatty it was far more dif- 
ficult to get trom the Atlantic s seaboard to Oregon l 
than from the same starting place to~A frica. There ! 
were no roads and in many places_no “trails, so that 
the difficulties of the journey can hardly be over- 
emphasized. In 1837 the mission was reenforced and 
again in 1839. By that time_it consisted of twelve 
clergymen, their wives and families, and a consider- ° 
able number of lay assistants, physicians, mechanics, 
farmers. Additional mission stations were opened and 

\ 


‘ 
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work was carried on both among the Indians and 
among the settlers who were steadily coming from 
the Northwest. A period of considerable prosperity ~ 
for the mission followed, although there were many 
problems. 

The following extracts from the diary of Jason Lee 
help us to understand something of the nature of his 
work. They are more or less typical: 

“Preached to an attentive congregation of Indians 
in the morning, and to our People and the Immigrants 
in the afternoon. Prayer meeting in the evening. Had 
on the whole a good and I trust a profitable day. The 
emigrants manifested a deep interest in what they 
heard. Several more arrived to-day, among whom 
was a widow with several small children, the husband 
having died on the way.” 

“January 15th, preached to the Indians in English 
for the first time. Bro. Perkins interpreted into the 
Walla Walla and an Indian from that into Wascopam. 
Congregation smaller than last Sabbath, the people 
having gone to the hills. Found myself exceedingly 
weary at the close of the exercise which was very long, 
but was obliged to speak in English without delay. 

“Had a comfortable time speaking from these 
words, this do i in remembrance of me. 

“Rapier Bro“Beemer’ 's Boy, z and administered the 
Sacrament. One emigrant came to the table, the first 
and only one, that I have ever seen who brought reli- 
gion enough over the Rocky Mountains to enable him 
to venture to partake of the Sacrament without first 


oo 
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being converted, or reclaimed in Oregon. We rejoiced 
however, to hear that there are over thirty among the 
thousand souls, in the present. party, who are said to 
be professors of religion. If they arrive with one 
spark of spiritual life in them, we trust by the blessing 
of God, we shall succeed in fanning it to a flame. 
Preaching by Bro. Perkins in the evening, followed 
by a prayer meeting, attended with the blessing of 
God. Return weary but happy.” 

For a variety of causes which we cannot take space 
to discuss the work finally languished, and in 1847 
the mission was given up and the school property was 
sold to the trustees of the Oregon Institute. At the 
same time the mission station at the Dalles was trans- 
ferred to the American Board, which agency had sent 
Dr. Marcus Whitman)and other missionaries into the 

orthwest shortly after the going of Jason Lee. 
Some years after the abandonment of the Methodist 
mission the work of the American Board met with a 
terrible catastrophe. Whitman and many of his asso- 
ciates were kille by the Indians, said to pve been 
incited by’ friendly ‘traders n er white’ titen i 
the region. gE 

It should not be i ie however, that this mis- 
sionary work in the Northwest was a failure. It began 
the very important task of Christianizing the Indians 
of the Northwest and to-day practically all of the 
tribes among which those early missionaries worked 
are Christian. The foundations were also laid for 
the work of the church among the white settlers, and 
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the efforts of Jason Lee and his associates are still 
bearing fruit. The Oregon Institute, later Willamette 
University, has had a continuous and noble history, 
and was never more useful than at the present time. 
It should not be forgotten that quite apart from the 
religious results of those early missions, the going of 
Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman to the Northwest 
played a very important part in the securing of the 
Oregon Country for the United States. ) 


en 


IN THE MiIpDLE WEST 


Probably the Pioet picturesque and distinguished of 
the circuit riders in the Middle West was Peter Cart- 
wright. * Born in Virginia, his parents took him as a 
child to Kentucky, where later on he was converted, 
and entered the ministry. His early labors were in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, but his great achievements 
were wrought in the then frontier of Tllinois.) His 
autobiography, published in 1856, is replete with 
thrilling incidents which show the conquests won by 
the_cross in the midst of a rough and unfavorable 
environment. He was sent to General Conference no 
less than ten times. The writer had occasion to trav- 

ma: 
erse some of this territory a few weeks ago and was 
shown a town where no less than ninety-seven per 
cent of the fifteen hundred people were said to be 
affiliated with some one of the seven local church 
organizations. Those old missionaries did their work 


21785-1872. 
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well! The following paragraph from the Auto- 
biography gives a vivid picture of the moving tides of 
Methodist advance: 

“In the fall of 1836, our Conference was holden in 
Rushville, Illinois State. Bishop R. R. Roberts 
attended and presided. My field of labor had for 
four years been the Quincy District. My constitu- 
tional time was out, and I was again appointed to the 
Sangamon District, which was composed of the fol- 
lowing appointments: Jacksonville Station, Jackson- 
ville Circuit, Winchester, Springfield Station, Sanga- 
mon, Flat Branch, Athens, Pecan Mission, Beards- 
town Mission—nine in all. It will be perceived that 
Beardstown was this year first formed into a distinct 
station, and Dr. P, Akers appointed missionary. It 
will also be noticed that the Illinois Conference, at 
this date, not only reached to the northern limits of 
the State, but had spread with the constantly increas- 
ing population into Wisconsin and Iowa Territories, 
and covered, in its missionary stations, almost the 
entire unbroken Indian country, now called the Minne- 
sota_Territory, and we had thirteen presiding-elder 
districts, and at our Annual Conference, held in Jack- 
sonville, Morgan County, September 27th, 1837, we 
had over one hundred and thirty traveling preachers, 
and over twenty-one thousand members. Any one of 
our traveling preachers was liable to be sent from the 
mouth of the Ohio and Wabash Rivers nearly to the 
head waters of the Mississippi, a thousand or twelve 
hundred miles, and all the northern part of our Con- 
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ference was frontier work or ian wilds. Hard 


were our labors, but glorious was our success. 
“The country was entirely new and almost in a 


state of nature; we had no churches to worship in; 
nearly all the citizens lived in newly built cabins. We 
thought we would open our cabin for preaching, and 
did so, and invited the neighbors to come and hear the 
word of God, and worship with us. I formed a small 
class of about twelve, including three of my own fam- 
ily, and we kept circuit preaching in our humble dwell- 
ing for fourteen years, during which time our little 
class continued with various successes and depressions 
from year to year. Sometimes by emigration we 
increased considerably, and then, when these new emi- 
grants would select homes for themselves, and move — 
off, we would be reduced almost to the number with 
which we started.” 


AN EXPANDING AMERICA 


In order to understand the century of Methodist 
home missions which has passed _we should endeavor 
to get clearly in our mindé sagigafaci® woncerning the 
amazing growth of the United States during the same 

period, for missionary movements have always been 

_ very closely connected with movements of population 
and expanding borders, 

(71 OWhen Francis Asbury came to America there was 

no United States but there were thirteen colonies scat- 


tered along the Atlantic seaboard. By 1789 the 
United States consisted theoretically of the territory 


neem, 
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from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River, but 
all that region west of Pennsylvania and north of the 
Ohio River was known simply as the “Northwest Ter- 


ritory,” while the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 


and Georgia were supposed to reach from the Atlantic 
coast through to the Mississippi River. Florida, at 
the time,,was still a possession of Spain. 

In41803 swe purchased a large section of territory 
Lo; i 
was known at the time as the 
although it was later organized into the Missouri 
ritory. In 1819 Florida was purchased from Spain. 
Following that event we acquired little territory until 
the annexation of Texas in 1845 and the acquisition 
by treaty from Mexico of a large section of the South- 
west in 1848. That section included the present 
States of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
parts of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 

In 1846 the British claims to the Oregon Country 


were extinguished and in 1848 the Oregon Territory 
was organized. Ugg aguibres terigories were organ- 
ized—Utah, California, and } éw Mexico. The terri- 
tory of Utah included the present sent State of Colorado, 
and the territory of New Mexico included the present 
State of Arizona and a portion of Texas. Alaska was 
purchased from Russia in 1867 and in 1898 the 
Hawaiian Islands were annexed to the United States. 
The same year Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
were ceded to the United States by Spain, introducing 
quite new factors into our national situation. 
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Each one of these expansions of territory with the 
single exception of the Philippine Islands, which has 
been served by the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has meant a large addi- 
tional task for Methodist home missions. In fact, so 
rapidly have we been expanding territorially as a 
nation that the first one hundred years of home-mis- 
sion effort was devoted very largely to the task of 
keeping pace with our expanding borders. In the case 
of our westward-moving settlements it was a matter 
of helping people in a new land and under a strange 
environment to establish churches and maintain a reli- 
gious ministry. The acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, and Alaska has, however, placed 
upon us the responsibility for providing religious op- 


portunities for groups of ing languages, 


not altogether familiar to us. 

Our national growth, however, has not been entirely 
from the inside or by processes of the acquisition of 
territory. From the very first, America has been the, 

-ec..home of the immigrant, and the succeeding waves of 
European immigration to this country have created 
peculiar home-missionary problems. Even George 
Washington had striking things to say about the num- 
ber of immigrants coming to America, and Benjamin 
Franklin was considerably worried lest Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania were to become entirely foreign. 

As early as 1800 Francis Asbury was urged to 


undertake work among the Germans in the United 
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States, but it was not until APs at Methodist Ger- 
man wor! , which has now grown tos arge propor- 
tions, actually began. The first Gwedish Methodist 
mission was organized in New Yérk city in an aban- 
daned_ ship named ohn Wesley. We now have 
six Swedish Annual Conferences and a large con- 
stituency. The work for Norwegi and_ Danes 
began in 1851. There are at present two Norwegian- 
Danish Conferences, while there are numerous other 
Norwegian-Danish churches scattered in other Con- 
ferences. As the successive floods of immigrants from 
southern and southeastern Europe have come to Amer- 
ica, work has been undertaken among them until we 
are at present carrying on home-mission activities in 
more than twenty different language groups in the 
United States. 

Up until the year 1907 the missionary society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had jurisdiction over 
all the missionary work in the Methodist Church both 
at home and abroad. The work of Jason Lee in the 
Willamette Valley, for example, was organized as a 
“foreign” mission. 

— ND 











&.,.WVORK DIVIDED 


It was not untiK\1907 th at, for administrative pur- 
poses, the work of hoi snissions was separated from 
that of foreign missions and the present Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension came into 
existence. 

The formal action providing for the organization 


carter Wee te 
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of the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion defined its field as follows: 

“To the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension shall be committed all the mission work of | 
the church in the United States and such other mis- 
sion work, in countries under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, as may be assigned to it by the General 
Conference, and all the work of the present Board of 
Church Extension.” 

The Board of Church Extension referred to in this 
action had come into existence as a national agency 
in 1864, the task assigned to it being to aid in the 
building of churches and parsonages. During the 
period of its existence as a separate agency, the Board 
of Church Extension assisted in the building of thou- 
sands of churches and parsonages. 


THE Boarp REQAGARIZED I IN Be 


ROHS Renrinetss 
The General Conference of 1916 reorganized the 


machinery of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension and stated the purpose of the organ- 
ization as follows: 

“Its purpose shall be to prosecute missionary work 
in accordance with the terms of its charter in the 
United States and its possessions, not including the 
Philippine Islands.” 

In order to provide specialized leadership for spe- 
cial tasks and to afford more effective supervision for 
all of the work, the new organization provided for five 
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departments of work as follows: Church Extension, 
City Work, Rural Work, Frontier Work and Evan- 
gelism. 

The duties of each of these departments were 
carefully set forth in the action providing for the new 
form of organization. The new plan of organization 
was adopted not so much with the idea of providing 
new machinery for an old task as with that of provid- 
ing new machinery for a new task. Under the new 
plan the Board, which had been largely limited in its 
functions to the employment of missionaries and the 
aiding of church building enterprises in missionary 
fields, became an agency for leadership and stimula- 
tion along lines of more effective church endeavor in 
special types of fields and for the survey or study of 
special fields and special problems. 

In prosecuting its new task, the Board has given 
much attention to the training of pastors in home- 
mission fields so that the effectiveness of their work 
might be increased. Thousands of them have been gath- 
ered into schools and institutes for limited periods of 
special training, and the improved quality of the work 
done by these men as a result of this training program 
is apparent on every hand both in rural and city 
fields. 

Many local fields and many special problems have 
been carefully studied and effort has been made to 
master the facts concerning needs and the approved 
methods of meeting those needs and to make those 
facts available for the general use of the church. 
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THE CENTENARY 


In 1919 the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension joined with the Board of Foreign Missions 
in celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
beginning of organized Methodist missionary work. 

Almost inconceivable has been the transformation 
in such a brief length of time. When the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church began 


work. in, 1819, the western-most.almy post was iat 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. The next year Major Long 
curarianrsiey erect to be worthless except for 
buffalo, and uninhabitable by civilized man. It was 
thought of as “the Great American Desert.” 

Six years after the formation of the society, Sena- 
tor Thomas | Hee enten said “The ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains may be named without offense as present- 

| ing a convenient, natural, and everlasting boundary,” 

‘ . ay gand Robert we the librarian, in his report to 

' } ee} Congress, safd, thirteen years after the formation of 
the society, that the whole country from the Rockies 
to the Blue Mountains of Idaho had a climate “suf- 
ficient to render any attempts at cultivation entirely 
fruitless.” Now in all parts of our country apples, 
potatoes, and wheat grown in that very section find 
a ready market. 

At this time so little was known of geography that 
the Great Salt Lake was presumed to have two outlets 
into the PacificsOceani.. ua.) Re ee 

But while distinguished presidents, Cabinet mem- 
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bers, and United States senators were blind to the 


mighty significance_of the far West, the eis capes 
tives of the chatfh showed rather remarkable foresi 


in-that matter. For instance, in 1833, Dr. hie 
[alae of the Methodist Missionary 
oe whee the following prophecy :_ 

“We may confidently look forward and anticipate 
the period as not far distant when every portion of. 
our western wilds, even to the shores of the Pacific, | 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God—when those 
hills and valleys, now the abodes of savage men, shall 
echo with the praises of redeeming love—when the 
war whoop shall be exchanged for the voice of peace 
and brotherly love—and when the scalping knife shall 
be exchanged for the implements of agriculture and the 
arts of civilized life.” 

So remarkable and so encouraging had been the 
achievements of the first century of Methodist Mis- 
sions that those who planned the Centenary could 
think cf no more fitting celebration for the occasion 
than the inauguration of a still more aggressive pro- 
gram of missionary endeavor. The church responded 
with enthusiasm and pledged a large sum of money 
to be paid over a period of five years. 

The increased giving of the Centenary years made 
possible many things which had not been possible 
before. In the field of church extension larger sums 
were appropriated for more substantial church build- 
ings adapted to a broad program of social ministry and 
religious education in needy home mission fields; sal- 
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aries of home mission workers were increased to help 
meet increased living costs, and many special workers 
were employed, particularly for the purpose of work- 
ing with children. 

Dr. W. L. McDowell, superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension, in the Quadrennial Report 
of the Board to the General Conference of 1924, made 

“During théfour years of the quadrennium, the 
treasurer of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension has actually paid out for.Church Extension 
projects all over the home field a total o 605,816.11. 
Viewed alone, this is no inconsiderable sum of money. 
But when we remind ourselves that the total sum 
expended for h_ Extension during the period of 

‘fr imi! 869-1919, ody ya. was approximately six and 
one half million dollars, or more than three millions 
less than the sum for this quadrennium, the wonderful 
leap forward which our church has .taken becomes 
even more clearly apparent. 

“Tf, now, we assume another viewpoint and con- 
sider the number of building projects which we have 
actually aided during these(foup years, the advance 
made is, if anything, even moxe startling. The total 









foHows: 
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This gives an average df 869.) If we further note that, 


“ 
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during the preceding ty years we had once or twice 


been able to aid somethin 






entire period was considerably below\_200,) we have 
had another demonstration of our very great advance. 

“These building projects have had the widest and 
most general distribution over the entire home field. 
From the eastern border of Maine on the northeast, 
and Porto Rico, that gem of the Antilles, on the south- 
east, to Alaska on the far northwest, and that other 
cluster of beautiful islands in the Pacific, the Hawaiian 
Group, on the extreme west—your Department of 
Church Extension has been operating everywhere.” 

The increased giving of the Centenary period made 
it possible for us to extend our work very materially 
among the Mexicans, who, in recent years, have been 
flocking across the international boundary line into the 
United States; to provide places of worship for thou- 
sands of Negroes, who, encouraged by the demands of 
industry, have been migrating in large numbers to 
Northern cities, and, in fact, to extend and strengthen 
our work all along the line. 

Unfortunately, the high tide of missionary giving 
set by the Centenary in the early days was not main- 
tained, and the work has suffered as a result. How- 
ever, every possible effort has been made to expend 
the money available in the wisest possible way. 

The following table, taken from the 1925 report 
of W. J. Elliott, treasurer of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, shows Centenary and 


= 
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World Service receipts for home missions since 1920 


and indicates the decline in giving: 
Home Mission 


Year Ending Receipts 
OeliGher Si. FOS Sos iach aaa aleielg ee ene $6,137,800 .01 
Oetoper 41, OAT © on. ce ake Chae ete 5.326,578.30 
Cctober “34,° 1922 Fis a ae eee ees 5,186,812.29 
October -31F923y, S095 cewde, eee 4,617,750.53 
October 3151024) (ose Sh co2k sea Sunes 2,630,045 .98 
October - 37, 1025s san Senta seine’ «Acne 2,635,224 .42 


In his report, read at Indianapolis at the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension November, 1925, Dr. D. D. Forsyth, cor- 
responding secretary of the Board, said: 

“For more than a century now we have been engaged 
in the work of home missions. During that century 
we have been following population trends and attempt- 
ing as best we could to establish and maintain churches 
in new communities and in older communities where, 
without home mission aid, a religious ministry would 
not be possible. In this’ effort we have followed the 
homesteader and the pioneer as they have steadily 
moved westward from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific States; we have followed the enormous_i 
of foreigners, which came to us in the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century and early years of the pres- 
ent one, into the congested centers of our great cities 
and into the rural areas where they have settled; we 
have followed the Negro as he has made his way by 
the hundreds of thousands from the cotton fields of 
the South to the metropolitan centers of the North; 
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and we have extended a helping hand to the multi- 
tudes of Mexicans who have come flocking across our 
southern border. e have never done our work any 
too well, and we have never been in a position to 
respond to all of the needs which have presented them- 
selves, but, on the whole, we have made possible a 
prodigious amount of good work, and we have played 
a most important part in the expansion of our own 
denomination and in the extension of the work of the 
Kingdom during the century which has passed.” 


Your AGENCY 


GOREN SPB PT 
The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
is an instrument provided by the church through which 
the individual Methodist is enabled to make his unself- 
throughout the denomination. It 







tives of rages that he sel sees and never comes tom 
ately, may feel the‘touch of his beneheenceN { 
A church! bearing his name and witnessing to his 
ea, A pee tioumnds of miles away 
from his home. He may have the constant assurance 
that his contributions will be treated as a sacred trust 
and applied to the best advantage for Kingdom pur- 
poses. No individual could administer his own benev- 
olences on anything like the nation-wide scale at- 
tempted by the Board and no smaller organization 
could do the work without an excessive overhead. 

The Board is represented in the Annual Conference 
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by the Annual Conference Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, which is made up of district 
superintendents and an equal number of pastors and 
laymen. All applications for Church Extension aid 
through loans or donations must have its indorsement 
in order to be considered by the Department of Church 
Extension and later by the Executive Committee of 
the Board itself. The annual programs for the dis- 
tribution of maintenance money, as those have been 
worked out by the individual district superintendents 
in conference with Board representatives, must also 
be indorsed by the Conference Board. 

In other words, the machinery for securing aid from 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
works from the bottom up and not from the top down. 
The Board acts merely as the trustee of its contribu- 
tors and is concerned chiefly to see that they receive 
their money’s worth. Sectional and local prejudices 
have small part in the thinking of this representative 
national body. The parties who can make the best 
showing of need and worth—these will get the money 
if there is any available! 

And yet there is something to be said for the view 
that the advice given by the Board is more valuable 
to local parishes than monetary contributions. Its 
representatives are constantly in the field and carry 
from one section to another the best extant methods 
and ideas. In the past five years it is probably true 
that for every church aided by donation or loan, there 
is another which received neither but whose whole 
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program has been revolutionized by the ideas set oing 
through the agency of the Board. Many a church, 
which had been sleepily satisfied for years, has 


awakened to the challenge of opportunity and has 
taken steps to answer it. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN A NEW WORLD 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


CHRISTIANITY came to America with the first 
explorers. In letters of authorization granted by then 
existing governments frequent reference is found to 
“The Cross” and to the necessity of spreading the 
gospel message among the Indians. Priests and min- 
isters accompanied most of these expeditions and 
held religious services as soon as_ practicable. 
Churches still standing in Saint Augustine, Florida; 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; and Tucson, Arizona, are 






tian service held on the Pacific Coast was/ doubtless 
that sponsored by the chaplain aboard the 
Francis Drake near San Francisco, in (1: 79. Prot- 
estantism_ arrived in ee with the iblished 


; Church of England i160 and in Massachusetts with 
\ the Pilgrim Fathers (who had previously gone to Hol- 


_ land to escape persec ion at the hands of the Estab- 
~ lished Church) irk 1620) Later types of Protestants 


’ were the Quakers and various German sects which set- 
# tled in Pennsylvania, the Dutch_Reformed, which 


came to New York and New Jersey, and the Baptists, 
who settled in Rhode Island after being persecuted in 
48 
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Oregon Institute erected at Salem, Oregon, by Jason Lee in 1842, 
while Oregon was still a “foreign” country; and a view of the campus 
of Willamette University, the lineal descendant of the Institute. 
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Massachusetts. After the first period came * the 


Scotch-Irish, which is the chiefStrain in the colonial 
Lae eye periods. They settled in western 
Pennsylvarii and from there went on down the Alle- 
gheny Mountains clear to northern Georgia. They 
were primarily Presbyterians of a somewhat emo- 
tional type, but many of them became Methodists and 


some Baptists. {| j 


—— 


free use of a tical rather than college-trained min- 


___ istry fitted it to serve the ever-expanding frontier an: 


the Unite ren_Church and others under Jacob: 


contributed greatly to i to its success. In ag the church 


f slave: the two 
other largest bodies, Baptists and Presbyterians. These 
divisions still exist. Favoring a more democratic 
form of church government, a group seceded and 


formed the Methodist Protestant Church, which has. 


Methodism’s- ilitar y type) of organization, and its 


tuna 


prospered in Maryland ~ ‘4nd Pennsylvania. Early 


German-speaking Christians under Otterbein formed 


Albright started the 1 Both have 
succeeded, and, being Methodist in theology and polity, 
should be counted as belonging to the Methodist fam- 


ily. The other Methodist groups are small. No_ divi-y 


sion between Methodists 1 has ever taken place _ “upon 


questions ‘of. doctrine. 
The only other communion needing mention in this 


connection is that of the Disciples, which took shape 


early in the nineteenth centuryand proved to be most 


popular in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. The 
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wo tical Ah, 
a Scotch-Irish Pres- 


founder was Alexander Campbell, a_ 
byterian, who later became a Baptist and then sece 
ain onfss form the new church. Jt-was congrega- 
“ tionalin polity, held strongly to jmgmers as the form 
‘ of baptism, and deprecated written creeds. 
The geographical expansion of American Chris- 
tianity took place almost wholly under the control of 
“~~ . the groups mentioned—Baptists, Congregationalists, 
~'—"“ Disciples, having a congregational polity; Presby- 
ni ‘ terians, having a government by associations of local 
wef, Gechurches, and the Protestant Episcopal_and Method- 
ma. ist, having supervision.by Bishops. Methodists. ¢ and 
Baptists have been the largest and most influential {| 
churches during the past century, and they are. to-day. KS. 
; The Methodist belief in freedom of the will has power- 
fully modified the Calvinism held by some‘of the other 
communions named. = pe 


———— 


Circuit Ripers AND CAMP MEETINGS 


& I mren } @ ac 


In the wonderful expansion of American tetritory 
and population which took place in the nineteenth cen- 
tury-the churches had a large place. Whenever col- 
onieS“moyed westward from older settlements to the 
raw prairies, the pastors of the people accompanied 
them and in the new home continued to perform their 
ministerial functions. When ‘the settlers” straggled 
westward by themselves, the circuit riders—the Meth- 
odist by no means least—quickly followed them on 
horseback and instituted services in private homes and 


in the open air until church buildings—usually of logs 
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—could be erected. Settled pastors were not common 
and each ved a large number of a oint- 








ments. Camp meetings) were a great agency ~ for 
strengthening the religious impulses of the early set- 


tlers. They brought together thousands of people and 
dozens of preachers and the concentration of attention 
possible made for deep and lasting religious impres- 
sion upon both individuals and society. 


Limitep NoTIONS oF FUTURE EXPANSION 


When the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were first 
evangelized, it was then thought tha home 
missi n mi ht be over. The general idea, held even 


Peircles, was that the frasisMissoury, 
territory was unfit for c ultivation, and would forever 


SE Si eat 
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remain in the possession of. _bu uffaloes ‘and Indians. nes 
i eee 


3 ie ae 
Treaties with the latter were based upon this ide 


When the idea was found to be false, the treaties were 
broken and our deplorable - record for bad faith with 
the R an was writtef. “However, there are two 
side§ to this question. “Use, or lose’’ . is a principle of | 
universal application. me Indiar “was neither fitted — 
‘nor r willing to make the est use of the vast terri- 
tories in his possession and it naturally came into the 
hands of those who could and would utilize it. Thus 
one hundred and sixty acres came to s support a human 
family where formerly it had furnished sustenance 
only to four or five buffaloes. The way out of this 
apparent difficulty lay not in allowing the unprepared 
Indians to keep large areas of fertile soil indefinitely, 
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tunately, ‘both government at ‘and church “failed at this 
point, and only recently can one see signs s of success 
here. 7 

The romantic adventures of Jason Lee and Marcus. 
Whitman previously OC to and the discovery of 


gold in California 1 1849) speeded up the settlement 
of the Pacific Coast, water transportation via Cape 
Horn or the Isthmus of Panama being much used in 
the early days. The completireof the Pacific Railway 
nee later lines of the same sort multiplied the 
num er of people moving overland. Even yet, how- 
ever, Pacific Coast population is sparse. There are 
as many us Sple in the cities of “Chicago. and Saint Louis 
as in the whole State of California. ‘Development ‘in 

2, yest ‘coast States, moreover, has been excessively 








and, over forty per cent_of those i in _Wash- 
ington occupy Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, and over 
half an walt te popula of California resides in the cities 
“people. This fact has slowed up the 
odes: of home. missions, which ‘was designe ed 
primarily, for yi village, town, and open country. 
The building of transcontinental railways a 
brought the church face to face with its last geo 
ical frontier—the Rocky Mountains and the mee 
immediately east and west. These States will be 
sparsely settled for a long time and will be devoted 
mostly to agriculture and stock raising, though their 
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mining and lumbering activities possess importance. 
The church will face frontier conditions here for an 


indefinite period. Alaska) is vast in extent, but is 
without appreciable population, and this condition bids 
fair to last for many aT The task of extending M 


cg re : ranches 
American Christianity geographically is at an end. ) 





FRONTIER METHODS 


All Protestant churches used quite simi a¢ methods 
in evangelizing the frontier. They recruited men to 
go as missionaries and they extended financial aid. 
This took two forms; money was used to suppleniént 
the almost universally inadequate support of pastors 
and circuit riders and appropriations were made to 
assist local congregations in providins houses of wor- 
shipp-yLater this was extended iottatttdes phrsonages 
and ‘parish houses for community service. 


THe CHRISTIANIZING OF AMERICAN LIFE 


The major emphasis in Christian missions through 
out the centuries has been upon individual conversion 
and sanctification. The theory was that when all 
people were made good, society would automatically 


take on the same aspect. In a simple social organism 
there is something to be said for this eee and it is 
probably true that the transformation of individuals, 


ee 
2 


will continue to hold a primé 

tg zc Org AR re re aes Tain - re 

effort. But the increasing complexity of modern 

een. ¢ : een . 

civilization has made environmeéfift more important 
ck ae 
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than ever, and individuals are so profoundly affected 

by it that unless it is also modified for the better, indi- 

viduals will have an increasingly difficult time to lead 

the good fife’ “For°instance, it has been found .out 

I) that no ¢ city can afford to wait for a pure milk supply 

until all the milkmen have been converted and trained 

to the point of conscientiously furnishing the desired 

article. It has been necessary for the city to provide 

by ordinance certain standards for the purity and 

es richness of milk and to inflict sever pal upon 

~~ mivea, those dairymen who fall short. Such ordinances are 

it. 4o¢ now generally enforced and have saved untold thou- 

sands of infant lives. It is now possible to raise chil- 

: dren where before they would have died of malnutri- 

a) %, tion or infection. This is an example of what is 

woe oO! “mneant by socially applied Christianity, and the neces- 
Wiacerencove “sity for this has come to be generally recognized. 

The social aspects of Christianity were dimly appar- 

ent even in the centuries before the Reformation. Reli- 

gion then as expr essed “through the “Church* used its 

influence to mollify-and sweeten hum n, contacts. iby 

did something to relieve the barbarities “Of war and in 

various ways sought to inject os spirit of Christ into 

social relationships. AfterotheiwReformation, this 

tendency increased, and Jc hn. Wesley 5 strong words 

against slavery and the liquor atic wits 1 the 

growing ‘appreciation of thé*S6éial of Chris- 

tianity. As a matter of fact, sc Wesleyan revival 

released a flood of philanthropic enthusiasm which 

profited not only modern missions but modern charities 
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as well. tie first Sunday schools were not designed 
to teach religion 1 to children whose education was 
already provided, but, rather, to O give a_ secular educa- 
tion t to poor children who would not otherwise 


Pp a ART ERE AR 


receive it. 


FAcING OLD PROBLEMS WITH A FRESH VISION 


Christianity in the New World naturally faced old 
problems with a fresh outlook; consequently the 


~~ $pirit_of Christ was progressively injected into the 
social relationships. At the be: inni ing of the nineteenth 
ise century. ‘di i 


eling was a common ‘practicé’in the’tnited 
States. M€h came to see, however, that it was out 
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of harmony with the teachings of Christ and his em- ¢*/ 


phasis upon the worth of human personality, so it fell 
into disuse. \ “Lotteries were popular and led many 
people to waste their substance in the vain attempt to 
get rich quick. Even churches were accustomed to 
raise money by means ee, them. But it was soon seen 
that what was bag for eopte could not in the long run 
be good for the ‘tHtitch, and lotteries passed jaway. 
From very early in American history human* slavery 
had been a recognized institution in our civilization, 
many Negroes having been brought from Africa for 
that purpose. Moreover, there seemed to be strong 
economic arguments for it. For a long time the 
churches did not seem to sense the disharmony be- 
tween this institution and the teachings of the New 
Testament, but gradually the idea took hold of Chris- 
tian ministers and laymen, and the more they studied 
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the question the more plain it became that Christian- 
ity and slavery could not coexist. This belief, how- 


ever, was not actualized without considerable cost. 


The three largest bodies of American Christians di- 
vided over the question, and these divisions have not 
yet ie on Early in the nineteenth century 
vera BAL ., claimed to have a revelation from 
on high ai he organized into a new religion called 
“The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints,” 
or, more popularly, Mgrmonism. Later on he claimed 
to receive another revelation which permitted and 
encouraged polygamy.) This was soon seen to be out 
of harmony with the émphasisupon human personalit 
which is given in the teachings of Jesus and obstacles 
were everywhere interposed to its practi¢e. Finally 
the aroused Christian conscience of the nation ex- 
pressed it itself in the Edmunds ‘Act, ich impgsed 
drastic penalties for polygamous. Pract e and in 1890 
forced the Mormon Chureh.. officia to reno 


samy. Racetrack\ ga bling | prize fighting, 
PES which were ae riche ave 















recent amendments to t cere ut 
States deserve special mention in th 
Nineteenth Amendment, giving th 
to women, apparently has no ‘religious significance, 
but closer study shows it to be logically consequent 
upon those views of human. pepsonality procaimes by 
the teachings of Jesus. 
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made possible the prohibition of traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, and was followed by appropriate statutory 
legislation. Sul moras sate oe by 










s. It came 

ed Rei which 

had been carried on. for., three.quarters of a century 
largely under thé auspices of Christian | people, though) 
not always withthe cooperation ‘ot. Si 
churches as such. The final acti he drama, how- 












which organization has fer Santis escribed as 


“The The Church in Action Against the Saloon.” 


‘Tt is a SgniBeont fact, moreover, that ‘those States 












ROLE did uman welfare, s suck h as. are 

for workmen’s—eompensation, for the’ prevention of 

child labor, for a minimut-wage and minimum hours 

for women ela haye, been. for the most art those: 
aL te a 







fore has aha _social beitiote almost ee the 
oi ies: The same thing is true to a certain extent 
of the moyements toward direct democracy in gov- 
ernment. Oregon| which still bears in its social organ-| s| 1 
ism distinct marks of its 3_ founding by Christian ‘men{ 
pioneered the way toward the initiative, referendum, Es 
and recall, devices calculated to make it impossible for 
any citizen to be deprived of his proper SPIghTS oy.” 
One of the wonders of the world is Ame ican philan-» 


Boca ant ication eg WNitie This 
thropy—national and international) ol, hile. “this_is 
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quite largely under control of State agencies or of 
organizations not officially connected with the 
churches, it will be discovered even by superficial 
observers that the Christian churches furnish a back- 
ground and inspiration for the whole movement. 
Most of the men and women who are prominent as 
officials and on boards of directors of these organiza- 
tions are conmected with* ‘some Christian church. The 
force of employed _ ‘Executives i in social welfare work 
is largely recruitéd from thé children of Christian 
homes who have themselves’ caught the vision of serv- 
ice and an’ unusually large percentage of whom have 
been trained in church colleges. 

itis a matter also of common observation that the 
fund3 wherewith to operate these agencies, whether 
in the form of current expenses or of that for build- 
ings and endowment, come very largely from Christian 
men and women. 

So in many channels, the progressive Christianiza- 
tion of American life has been.going on. It is not 
probable that this social emphasis has greatly interfered | 
with the evangelization of individuals as such. If/ 
there is a decrease in the percentage of individual eo) 
verts to Christianity, the reason must be sought else-} 
where. 
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THE REACTION ON CHRISTIANITY ITSELF 


In recent years research students have come to 


place increasing emphasis upon rn Hl by the 


frontier in American histor In the judgment of 
eee: RIND NAAT Went ac) TARR y- J 8 
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i &) 
men like Turner and Paxson, the economic life; social 
meee Te 
motivation, educational progress, and political | evolu- 
tion of the United-States have been largely determined/s. < 
by the fact of free-land and the luré“6f adventure in J 
new situations. Not only have policies and beliefs 


been’ profoundly affected, but the quality of human 
stuff has been changed—on the whole for the better— 


by the option men have always had of oing west if, 
they did not like the conditions under whic red 

Side ITPA tases Td se isd eS 
Jackson, Lincoln, ‘Clay, Bryan—these are examples of 
the f frontier pi nolitician. ‘These lines are written at a } 
State university which has twelve hundred instructors | 


[*) and ten thousand students. It t and all like institutions 
are products of the dronti Professor P. G. Mode 






’ 












grew out of frontis? rane ss 
It is to be regretted that the historians first named 

have seen fit to leave unmentioned the relation 

of the church, the ministry, and of religion to develop- 

ments of such moment. It is doubtless an instance of 

the reprehensibls American habit of silence i in the pres- [3 

ence of _religion b because ‘‘there are so many ¢ - different, Pik fur 

kinds of i it” that. one ne hesitates to mention rany f for ; fear es Ling 

of offending the rest. 





O 
Mode has sought to fill‘th€ gap, and his work offers 
stimulating suggestions for anyone studying this vital 
matter. Ultimately it is to be hoped that all his- 
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tories of America will tell the whole truth and will 
give proper space to consideration of religion. 
The religious urge which was almost uniformly 
2) present in in the “founding of the original thirteen col- 
_onies continued in the later unfolding of the frontier. 
The earliest_and | best-known _ “colleges _ in ‘the country 
were all ‘religious in their origin. The Catholic, Mis- 
sion at Carmel, California, where rest the bones of 
ak ather Junipero: Serra: the Mormon tabernacle at Salt 
\Lake City, and the Lee Mission Cemetery at Salem, 
Oregon, where are buri e bodies of no less than 
sixty-five Methodist. preachers, simply illustrate the 
fact that ‘religion .w was present in force when new com- 
monwealths were in the making. The contrast between 
the Saleyw*temetery and the National Cemetery on the 
'& A ¢Custer. Battlefield in southeastern Montana is instruc- 
fivew’The twelve hundred soldiers whose remains are 
buried there did a necessary work, but it was essen- 
tially destructive and preparatory to better things. 
They broke the back of sayagery, made some scientific 
observations, built a few roads and bridges, and fur- 
nished the protection under which there came later 
trapper, prospector, cowboy, sheepherder, and farmer. 
Only the last named is essential to an enduring civ- 
ilization. But if there had been Aoldiers only, not much 
could have ‘been done. The preachérs were more 
important. They were buildersditéctly or indirectly 
of churches, schools and colleges, hospitals and libra- 
ries, and they stressed everywhere that wholes 
home life which alone could make their specific tasks 
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successful. The equestrian statue to Francis Asbury \ a, 
at the nation’s capital and the new statue of “The Cir- 
cuit Rider” on the State Capitol grounds of f Oregon— 

a State settled and organized by Meth ists—signify 

a great historic truth—the preacher is an empire 
builder. 

These facts are stinky recognized, and E. Law- 
rence Godkin and Theodore Roosevelt have paid 
splendid tributes to the circuit riders, as Producers,of 

. civilization. It is not so commonly etre that Amer- M 





yussettinsecceinsee 
an i irtu of its. development 1 under 


frontier conditions, differs from that fc found 2 { anywhere. 
else in the world. Religion created d commonwealths 
‘out. of the ‘frontier ; the ‘frontier. “modified religion. 
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AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY LooKs FORWARD 


The first thing to bes pyoticed about American Chris- 
tianity is that it looks--forward and not backward. 
Ancient creeds and ri e at once subjected by it 
to the test of experience. What is not of practical 
worth is soon discarded. The ll 
American Christian is a faith that works. This fact 
thas ‘resulted in an underlying community of interest 
among American Christians. Among several bodies 
historically divergent in faith, order and practice, both 
ministers and laymen now pass back and forth with 
considerable ease and. frequency. The Roman Ca ath- 
olic and the Luthetanr “churches have grown mainly by 
immigratio and ave - shown a tendency to lose their 


orn young people. 
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the abe x In the United States the churches are not “estab- 

Th oa \ ppljshed, ” or state-supported. Their expenses are met 

y the voluntary contributions of members and 
ofriends. It is a case of sink or swim. They must pro- 
wide acceptable service on lose support. This tying up 
prot, the instinct_o of _self-ptese “self- bestrasiion with the impulse 
to serve has p proven highly mre rie eS Because church 
membership and support are voluntary, there is no 
anti-church group in politics of society. “The church 
wins by commending itself to the average man. While 
Americans are properly tenacious of the dogma requir- 
ing separation _ of church and state, _the people are 
more, than. sisualtgeligious 2 and church- centered. The 


VAs 
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\ customary haplains in the army ‘and t navy, and 
rs in nationa d State legislatures, the tival of 
_3)Thanksgiving, the phrase on the silver “In God 
We Trust,” the custom of baccalaure sermons., at 
tax-supported schools, the recognition of religio d 


the church in tle“indian Service, and the almost uni- 
versal exemption/of church property from taxation in 
nation, State, and city, are but surface indications of 
the generally recognized fact that the United Se 
friendly.te,Chustianity 
The democracy, me comes to expression in Amer- 
ican government a which has always been most 
apparent on the buaek has profoundly affected 
American church life. It has a well-recognized place 
in all Protestant churches, whether their form of gov- 
ernment be congregational, presbyterial, or episcopal. 
Even in the Roman Catholic Church, which is an eccle- 
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by their ervey any other “country. This sense of 
democracy operates, through a general belief in the 
priesthood of all Christians;-to~diminish the impor- 
tance of any priestly casteClergymen)generally are 
regarded simply as Christians s set apart for a definite 
work, and not as_a different class of men, made so by 
ordination. Hence it is easy to enter the ministry and 
also to leave it. The largest and most influential bodies 
—Methodists and Baptists—have made large use of 
preachers uninstructed in the schools, and this has 
accelerated the tendency mentioned. The insufficient 
support afforded by many smaller congregations has a 
tendency to send their ministers back into secular 
pursuits in order to make a living. * 
Due to the practical temperament of the American ' f 

and his desire ta hu cry jn reaching. 2 desired end, ritu- | 
alism is at a discoutit.in church. life here. Bmciaee 
is sane Coe and good pulpiteers are valued 
with little regard for their other qualifications. The 
influence of the frontier is manifest in this, as it is in 
the emotional content given to religious experience. 
This quality comes down from the old-time camp 

. meetings and the later practice of having revival meet- 

“ings. In the last analysis, this individualism in _reli- | 
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in the foreign missionary enterprise falls upon the 
churches of the United States and Canada, which are 


_-. similar in their genius, This involves not only large 
contributions of (money) which are easily made on 
bal: account of the greafmaterial wealth of these countries, 
a ay but also the recruiting and careful training of an army ) 
ates Of Missi es, NOW about seventeen f ousand in - 
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ber. While there “thay ne national conceit 
involved, on the whole the zeal of American Chris- 
tians for world evangelization is based upon a proper 
application of Saint Paul’s dictum, “I am debtor both 
to Greeks and to Barbarians.” Our people desire to 
share with those less. fortunate than themselves the 
blessings. which they believe. have ‘made them ‘great. 
“An.offshoot.of this enthusiasm for missions is the 
vagt _philanthropy )w which Americans have practiced 
on a matrotial scale during and since the World 
War. Feeding the starving in many nations, giving 
ee | relief to earthquake-shocked Tokyo, and studying the 
oO ned diseases of mankind through the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, are three typical instances of this Christian ideal- 
ism expressed through private, civic, nonchurch .agen- 
: cies. The Carnegie Foundation for International 
bce Peace and the widespread work of the Y. M. C. A. 
“| and Y. W. C. A. are additional examples of this benefi- 
cent impulse. 

At a conference on peace recently held at Washing- 
ton and participated in by thirty communions, the 
opinion was expressed that the missionary endeavors 
backed by American Christians might be the media for 
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cultivating and expressing personal friendships be- 
tween the children of many lands. If this can be done 
on a large scale, the contribution thus made to world 
peace cannot be overestimated. 

In all these particulars the frontier helped to shape 
American religion. Christianity is now for the aver- 
age man more usable than ever before i in its long his- 
tory; and sari merica ht 
ity is is at work elsewhere—in nee etn ae ercan 
missionaries have gone and, through the influence of 
example, in countries where they have done little or 
no work. Such a process is badly needed. America’s 
most prominent | anarchist was accustomed to lecture 
a few years ago on “The Danger of the Growing 
Power of the Church.” She did not mean any one 
of the American churches, but, rather, the “estab- 
lished” European organizations with which she was 
familiar. It would have paid her to study the reli- 
gious life of a typical American State and then to 
have revised the lecture! The governor of a Mexican 
state a few years ago did two sensational things—he 
closed all the saloons and expelled all the priests. He 
evidently thought that religion was monopolized by 
the politico-ecclesiastical machine with which he was 
best acquainted. He too needed to be given a person- 
ally conducted tour of typical American common- 
wealths in order to see how religion and democracy 
can be driven in double harness. No one is forced 
to choose between the Red_International of Moscow 
and, the Black International of Rome. He may select 
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what is better than either—the Red, White and Blue 
International of Washington. The American brand 
of religion is fundamentally and necessarily demo- 
cratic, made so by one hundred years of frontier his- 
tory. “The greatest contribution to human good this 
country can make is to show how the native freedom 
of the-human spirit and the time-honored sanctions of 
religion may be combined and utilized. 
The agencies for promoting Christianity have func- 
‘ tioned'imperfectly in the case of class-conscious _work- 
ers and of foreign-speaking people. Some 2 attempts, 
however, have been made to reach these groups, with 
distinctly encouraging results. Especially interesting 
\ are the multiplying experiments looking toward giving 
.,the workers a share in the management of the business. 


WorKING, AT AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Ina simple aera civilization class distinction are 
eons) ETS 

not conspicuous. e people: are mostly -peasarits and 

\the kings and courtly caste tend to be concentrated and 


«@» Qut of sight of the rank and file. Moreover, hereditary 


~) classes develop a sense of responsibility somewhat 


proportionate to the privileges they enjoy, and this 
diminishes, friction. In an order that is predominantly 
industrial; however, the conflict of classes is much 
ioenuteae Industrial and commercial power is 
not usually transmitted from father to son, but goes, 
rather, into the hands of those most competent to wield 
it. The ranks of aristocracy are continually being 
recruited from ‘below. Unaccustomed wealth and 
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prestige are apt to intoxicate these newly rich and to 
give them an air of superiority toward those less for- 
tunate. Population congests in centers where all 
classes must live in close pro imity ‘and where social 
and financial disparity is sure fo breed envy and resent- 
ment. The capitalistic order which has been evolved 
during the past-two-terittiries requires constant aaa 


vision and discipline to prevent abuses and to avoid™ ny 


Tesultant,.rebellion c on _the. part of o oppressed. groups. 


SAD RENE 


The history of industrial war presents a ‘dreary record 
of strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and other activities which 
would be unthinkable in a thoroughly Christianized 
social order. 

The spirit of criticism which naturally arose out of 
these conditions has been given enduring expression _ 
in the writings of Lasalle, Marx, and Engels, | 


economists who flourished in Europe about the middle — 


of the last century. They undertook to show wherein 
the weakness of capitalism existed and to plead for a 
juster distribution of the products of industry. Out 
of their agitation came the social.democratic move- 
ment which is so prominent in most European coun- 
tries to-day. They are also primarily responsible for 
the communism which has expressed itself so recently 
in the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia. It is 
now generally recognized that their basic philosophy is 
fatally defective in some particulars, but it is also true 
that they made important and lasting contributions to 
social ideas and ideals throughout the world. Even in 
the United States, where private capital enjoys wider 
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scope and greater freedom than anywhere else, the 
necessity for social supervision finds expression in the 
Interstate C Commerce ‘Commission, which regulates the 


OCA wee PS 


practices of “railways i in the interest of public service; 


the Federal Trade Commission, which investigates the 


activities of other. corporations whose relations to the 
public are much less apparent, and in the satisfactory 


| governmental operation of the postal service. It is 


widely. felt that in the inevitable ‘competition between 
the duty of rendering service and the motive of secur- 
ing profit some: supervisory ageny must hold the scales 
to insure fairness, “ou. a AE a 
The American labor ioemsent has not been greatly 
affected by “either “communism or socialism. Its pri- 
mary aim has been to secure through e effective craft 
organizations good working conditions, such as high 
wages, short hours, accident compensation, etc. In 
this aim it has been highly successful, and the lot of 
the e,workers in the, United States to-day is far Superior 
to that in ¢arlier. times, and it is much better than that 
of workers elsewhere. Undoubtedly the existence, of 
a great frontier which afforded the ever-present possi- 
bility of securing free lands whenever industrial work- 
ers became dissatisfied..with.factory conditions acted 
as a Safety valve for discontent. The recent passage 
of the bill restricting _ immigration has served to- 
decrease labor supply and thus to maintain wage levels. 
Quite naturally it was strongly favored by organized 
labor. The present objectives of the movement in this 
country lie lataclys in the direction of making general 
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the practice of\ collective bar. aining—which means 
that the individual worker shall pool his interests with 
those of his fellows in order to secure better results; 
there is also a reaching out after a larger share in the 
management of industrial enterprises. The compara- 
tive prosperity_of United States since the Great 
War, restricted im igration, and the enactment of 
prohibitic ave combined to increase the capital 
accumulated by American workers_ through savings. 
Much of this has been spent in buying stocks of cor- 
‘porations, especially those engaged in public Services. 
This has given the buyers a feeling of ownership and 
has served to allay discontent. It has not given them 
much voice in management, however, because much 
of the stock thus purchased is without voting privi- 
leges. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has entered the aki on a considerable 
scale, having nearly a score 0 Ynstitutions now in oper- 
_ ation from coast to coast. The profits to stockholders 
are limited to a certain amount and excess earnings are 
divided among the : savings depositors in proportion to 
the size ze of tl their accounts. These latter are also given 
advice as to sound securities in which investments may 
be made when their accumulations are sufficiently 
large to warrant this. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have also established ba iStitutions of 
considerable size in New York and Chicago. In time 
it should be possible for organized workers to acquire 
a real voice in the management of certain industries 
by the wise use of accumulated capital. 
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A specially significant movement in American labor 
is the organization of Workers’ Colleges in many cities, 
These are high-class night schools and as yet vary a 
good deal in educational excellence. The curriculum 
is limited mostly to those subjects, such’ as» ne 
and Economics, which have immediate value to 
students. n some places much attention has pe 
been given to d matics. The keen interest and hard 
study of those tne attend go far to overcome the 
handicap imposed by short hours and poor equipment. 
In quite a number of cases Methodist t preachers have 
been prominent either in encouiraging x this movement 
or in actual participation in it. Bryn Mawr College 
has pioneered in opening its facilities to working- 
class women during the summer_yacation. The results 
have been most satisfactory. If labor is to come off 
well in negotiations incident to collective bargaining 
and if it is to realize its demand for a greater share in 
management, it must provide itself with a better ed edu- 
cated leadership. The Workers’ Colleges will go “go far 
to supply this demand. 

There are a good many sporadic cases, mostly in 


S\ small business, where profit-sharing with employees is 
in vogue, and others where shop.committees chosen by 


the workers help to determine working conditions. 
Once in a while the employees are represented on 
boards of directors which deal with the larger ques- 


tions of business policy both as to manufacture and 


sales. In a few instances wealthy men at their death 
have bequeathed great enterprises to the employees 
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connected therewith. Interesting examples of coop- 
eration are the Dennison Manufacturing Company, _ 
the Columbia Conserve Company, the Wappingers... e i 
Falls Bleachery, and the Cooperative Shingle Mills, of KG {\ : 
Puget Sound, the last of which i is referred to later in | '4>« 
this chapter. 

In general, it may be said that the relation of the 
Christian Church to the ideals and activities of indus- 
trial workers has. been. neithe ‘Ghose t nor vital. While 
the Roman Catholic Church includes many laborers 
in its membership, it has not furnished much leader- 
ship to the labor movement. The Protestant churches \ 
are composed mostly of farmers, professional men, } 
small_ _ business _men, and — “white-collar,” . or Office, ( 
workers. They have some membership among manual 
laborers, especially in nonunion communities. They 
are represented also in the building trades, among the \ 
railway operatives, and have a considerable constitu- 
ency among miners of Scotch, Welsh, and English / 
descent. The. “OF uae HO neteh, is. 
almost _wholly wit i ho urch’ aft 
estant or Catholic. This is s probably o on reason “why 
it compares unfavorably in public influence with the, _ 
British_Jabor movement, where the leadership from/j 9/2) 
the beginning has been ive! ious in its atti- ¥ 
tudes. This has opera €d°té give British labor a < 
humane equality which is much more admirable than }, 
the hard materialism ch characterizes American, /) , 4 
organized labor as a whole. It is also true that in the di, ts, 
Methodist churches there are very few men of large ik 
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wealth. The ideal church, however, must be socially 





Rie inclusive. ~ It Mst~be~able to minister in spiritual 
ay. a isk things both to rich and poor, to learned and ignorant, 
Cupne to high ar and low. In n order to do this it would be well 


Vo if less emphasis were placed upon the outward appear- 
\\ ance of worshipers in the House of God. Appeals 

. for money should be so made that the poor will not be 

\ made acutely conscious of their economic disabilities. 

\\in choice of therfie and condyct of service, ministers 

should seek to meet common human needs with the 
comprehensive, sympathetic help of religion. This 

can be done fairly well in times of industrial peace, 

but when conflict arises, especially in small towns, the 

4. Pa difficulties are great. How shall the church. serve the 
LN employers, the strikers, the strike-breakers, and the 
\\pdY : \. families of all three? It can be done and has been 
co ~ done in many cases. It is easy for the minister, how- 
= ever, to take an attitude that will alienate ‘One*6t more 
of the groups mentioned. Hence it is important that 
he have a good working knowledge of social theory 

and be able to see beneath the superficial elements of 

the local situation. He will, of course, make plain 

the general principles of Christian conduct in social 
relationships as these have been laid down in the offi- 

cial utterances of competent bodies. In the study and 
application of these he should be joined by the intelli- 

,| gent laymen of the local congregation. (See Appendix 

| for The Social Creed of the Churches.) As close a 
contact as possible should be maintained between local 

churches and organized labor groups. 
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In some cases the Sunday-ni ght forum for the frank 
discussion of current questions from the Christian 
point of view has been found helpful. The questions 
may be suggested by those attending, and dissenting 
opinions should be welcomed from the congregation. 
The Sunday before Labor r Day : should be appropriately 
observed in all churches. 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion is applying itself to the improvement of relation- 


ships between capital and labor gr oups. Its service 
at this point is both indirect and direct. ~~ 


ONE LLLUBLEATION 





The following paragraphs.g¥ 
worker, the Rev. Oscar McGill, 
employed for the past four aaagetlt’s as_industrial 
evangelist in the Puget Sound Conference. The story 
is told in his own words: 

“At the session of the Puget Sound Conference held 
in Tacoma, upon my own request and with the 
approval of my district superintendent, Dr. J. P. Mar- 
latt, I was appointed by Bishop Charles W. Smith as 
Industrial Evangelist, my field to cover specifically the 
logging-camp and mill-town territory of Western 


Washington. The term ‘Industrial Evangelist’ was 


of my own origination, and had, to the best of my 
knowledge, not been previously used. I am advised 
now that not only the idea but the name is coming into 
quite general usage in the work of the churches. 

“Tn the beginning of my ministry to these men in the 
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~ woods I traveled v with a stereopticon and literature kit 
from camp to camp, undertaking to reach and be of 
service to the most inaccessible and unchurched sec- 
tion. Assisted by the American Bible Society, I dis- 

tributed over ten thousand copies of the Gospel of 

& Luke’) s well as great quantities of other good reading 

‘mnatter, which I have continued to collect and ship as 
opportunity has offered. Impressed by the conflict- 

| ing attitudes of Catholics, Protestants, negative and 
non-Christians, I have from the first relied for effect 

ee upon pers nd confidential associa- 
tions than upon the more secant? wetliod 1od of public 
meeting. I have pr eached in the bunkhouses, visited 
the homes, counseled in meetings, and, to the best of 
my ability, undertaken to be an inspiration and encour- 
agement to a neglected group; the men who operate 
our great basic industry which furnishes wealth and 
comfort to a society that has put forth small effort to 
repay them. One of the net results of these associa- 
tions has been to cement a h host of friendshi ips with men 
of as fine ideals and hig ‘Hnteprity as one would ever 
hope to meet. 

“In my report to Conference in 1915, and printed 
in the minutes, I find this reference: ‘In the course of 
the year I have visited mill and.timber.camps in What- 

“y- com, Skagit, Snohomish, King, Pierce, Clallam, Jef- 

ferson, Chehalis, Mason, Thurston, Pacific, and Lewis 
Counties, and the | amps at Issaquah, Newcastle, 
¢ Black Diamond, Tono, and Ravensdale. I have 
S ~ preached and popes, the principle of cooperative 
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industrial organization among the workers, and have 
been privileged to assist in the organization of several 


cooperative shingle mills. In this connection I have a: 
made trips to Bellingham, Anacortes, Marysville and \ vb) 


Blaine, and have written more than one hundred let- 
vast pss 
ters of information and encouragement.’ ou 
“This report was written following the winter and 


spring of the great strike and lockout and the conse- 


quent closing down of the shingle industry on the 


coast. This effort to furnish employment and relieve; 


actual want by starting some of these closed-down Wie Dy 


fe 


mills on a temporary cooperative basis was the com- 
mencement of. our Plan of cooperative mill operation, 
by which arrangemen e workers in a mill assuftie 
control of the plant, take over the ownership and direc- 
tion of the business, and operate it in the interests of 
those actually working there. 

“These cooperative mills were a success from the 
beginning not only in a financial way, but in challeng- 
ing and inspiring to their best endeavor the men who 


had assumed the responsibility Of: membership. The 





kitchen method of relieving OM pont aad that 

ecting. stockholders, operating their 
Ss me" overwhelmingly at that 
time. The transition of the cooperative mill idea from 
a temporary, unemployment emergency to a perma- 
nent constructive program has followed quite nat- 
urally. To have been privileged to participate in this 


movement, which, if Christian principles are finally 
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to prevail, will eventually result in the establishment 
of a new Social order, has brought joy to a task often 


Soc. - = enough full of discouraging features. 
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“The cooperative idea in industry appears to cor- 
respond precisely with the de ti principle _in_ 
political government. That \kings 2 d 
have been eliminated from affairs of state, but still 
permitted with unrestricted ere 
contrary to every principle of logic, reason, or justice. 
Without a doubt the cooperative idea in industry is 
the fundamental basis, and the only basis, upon which 
_ to establish the Christian economic state. Every ques- 
*\tion ‘of wages, s, working conditions, h hours of labor, and 
‘the like, covering the whole e magnetic field in which 
strikes, lockouts, and industrial war are generated, is 
settled in advance so far as any conflict between labor 
and cap is concerned. Deeper and more funda- 
mental even than these important’ ‘issues are the ques- 
\tions of waste, pride_of v workmanship enthusiasm for 
production, and joy of the task, all of which immedi- 
ately take on an entirely new aspect when ownership 
and responsibility come in to displace the uninspiring 
competitive. wage system. 

“When the first mill was started at Olympia it was 
discovered that t men, properly organized as 
a working crew, alt ough without money and in a 
time of financial depression and low prices, could 
command the respect df a business community to the 
extent of an industrial credit sufficient to renew old 
equipment and purchase raw material for a plant which 
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has operated successfully as a cooperative mill until 

this day. “Don’t strike, but give the boss a 1 job,’ wa was 

the slogan around which this organization was effected, 

and, true to the suggestion, the former owner_of the 
aa i ae ele 

mill became one of the workers under the new plan of 

operation. 

“The bank at BGasonides where we have four coop- 
erative mills; wrote: “The experience of these ¢ coopera- 
tive concerns at Edmonds has been most encouraging, 
and, from the standpoint of the local bank, we think 
it is better for us.and forthe community to have in 


ahem 


operation a cooperative plant than one owned indi- 
vidually.’ The fae bank, citing the five coopera~ 
tive mills located”at that place, makes the following 
statement: “There is a fegling among the workmen— 
the owners of the mills—that it is worth while to get 
in and work hard when they are to share such profit 
as is made, and when the mills are running at a loss 
they voluntarily cut.their wages enough so they can 
afford to run, thus benefiting themselves and the com- 
munity by maintaining a payroll. We believe the 
cooperative plan is the only plan for continuing the 
manufacturing of lumber and shingles, especially in 
the smaller mills.’ 

“Tn the field of social and political life, the worker 
who becomes the owner of his job soon learns that in 
the eyes of the community he has assumed a po a position 
of eplareed Smanorience He, becomes. citizen in a 

sens¢..he, never knew as an itinerant worker. “And 


(dice opty an. a 
here it may be be remarked incidentally ‘that to expect 
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enthusiastic citizenship, community interest, or vigor- 
ous church activity from a homeless, temporarily 
employed and constantly shifting labor class, is to 
expect the impossible. ‘Why,’ asks a Clallam County 
lumberjack, ‘should I be interested in the election?’ 
_ And, indeed, is there any reason why he should be? 
-Or what is there to inspire him to an honest day’s 
labor when he knows that from the other side he is 
being exploited to the limit? On the other hand, hav- 
ing assumed the responsibility of the direction of his 
own business, he establishes a home, becomes a voter, 
takes pride in public affairs, and is at once an sset 


instead of a.liability. to. society. In his new relation” 
to Scar and to life there opens to him new_oppor- 


tunity for the development of Jeadership, a growing 


sense of. self-confidence, and an. n_ economic independence 


ee 


which constitute, him a builder j in the State and in the” 
church, 2? BEDE) PGE 5 


baa eel 
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CHAPTER III HORS 
: Las 
THE CROWDED WAYS OF LIFE Yo 





MANY years ago an ingenious preacher called atten- 
tion to the fact that the story,.of the Bibl -gan with 
one man in a garden and ended ae a pease of the Ke 
ideal city. There is a fundamental appropriateness 
in such a method of procedure, for there seems to be 
something instinctive back of the constant drift of 
humanity toward the city. By virtue of necessity, 
primitive man gets : his living from the woods and the 
fields, but as soon as he m the .com licated art 
of living enough to make it possible, he begins to build 
and to live in cities. 


& ye 


Not a New THING 


The lure of the city is not altogether a new thing 
in human history. For thousands of years men have 
been trying with more or less of success to learn how 
to live in cities. Through the centuries, however, the 
attempt to build up large cities has in the long run 
proved a failure. 

“In earlier ages,” says Dr. Josiah Strong, “popu- 
lation gathered chiefly in cities, but for reasons which 
were temporary. Men sought the protection from 
marauders which was afforded by the walled towns. 
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They went to their fields in the morning, and returned j 
at night. But with the establishment of social order — 
the men who tilled the soil began to live on it. The ‘ 
growth of the modern city is due to causes which are — 
permanent.”? Until recent decades the mechanical i 
difficulties of satisfactorily feeding a large congested — 
city center had never been aesrered, Added to this — 
is the fact that absence of the knowledge of hygiene ~ 
and sanitation and consequent lack of control ais. 
ease and pestilence has kept the death rate in cities so — 
high that large growth in cities has been a practicable — 
impossibility. | 


AN AGE OF CITIES 





Now all this has changed, and we have for the first — 
time in the world’s history come into an age of cities. 
The movement began first in England “Saa“Bye"t8s1 

more than half of the people of England were living — 
in cities. Sixty years later (in 1911) 78 per cent of — 
the population of England and Wales was urban. 

_ Four fifths of the growth of London i is the product 
of ‘the last century, although the city is probably two 
‘thousand years old. Paris was four times as large in 
1910 as in 1800, although it is older than, London. 
\/ Of the ,g68 cities in the 100,000 class in ‘Europe in 
1910, 148,.were added since 1850. The movement has 
spread over most of Europe and has included the other 
continents of the world. It did not begin in earnest — 


1 The Challenge of the City, used by permission of the Missi 
Education Movement. 2 YP issionary 
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oe se es until about 1850. Since that time the 
growth of cities here | has been very rapid, becoming 
accelerated as the number and size of cities has 
increased. 


STHE AMmRIcAN CITY 


The ee of the modern city constitutes* ‘one of 
Ree the most amazing facts of American life. 
A century ago.we were almost exclusively a rural 
people. In 1800. ‘there were but. _sixt ‘cities. in “the aa 
. United. StateS—Philadelphia, New York> “Baltimore, — 
_ Boston, Charleston, and. Salem—of as much as- -8,000 
population. Their combined population would have 
_ made a city about the present size of Akron, Ohio. 
_ That was four per cent of the total population of the 
country. ‘Even | thirty. years ago. we were still predom- . 
inantly a. rural folk. Since that time we have turned — 
Ban important corner and we are not likely ever to 
_ retrace our steps. We have become permanently a 
__mation_of city-dwellers. The 1910 census showed 
2,402 cities. with ¢ a population of 2,500 or more and 
: CO ed...towns.. and. villages—all esi ge 2 
osieccities; Within a decade several hundred of those ~, 0 %¢ 
“places became cities, so that the-1920 census reports — 
2,784 places of more than 2,500 population. In terms 
tof percentages of. the total population of the United 
States, 28.6 per cent was urban in 1880; 45.8 per cent 
in 1910, and 51.4 per cent in 1920. It is estimated 
by: reliable authorities that Within a few years from 60 
- to 75 percent of all people in ‘this country. will be living 
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under urban conditions. In certain sections this per- 
centage is already greatly exceeded. 

In Massachusetts 95 per cent of the population is 
urban; in Rhode Island the percentage of urban popu- 
lation is 98. Taking all of the New England States 
together, the proportion is 79.2 per cent; in the Middle 
Atlantic States it is 74.9. “is this phenomenon 
limited to the East; the average urban population for 
the Pacific Coast States is 62.4 per cent and, taking 
all of the West together, including all of our frontier 
States, the percentage of urban population is 52.6. 
The South has shown slightly less of this tendency, 
but Southern cities are now growing rapidly. 

In the ten years from 1910 to 1920 there has been 
a shift of population from_54.2 per cent rural to 51.4 
per cent urban. For ik rat in its history the 
United States has become predominantly a city-dwell- 
ing nation. 

Not only are the cities growing faster than the 
towns, but the towns are growing faster than the 
farming sections. There are 3,065 » counties in the 
United States. Of these, 1,080 (or 37.6, per cent) 
showed not only relative but actual decreases in popu- 
lation between 1910 and 1920. These were all rural 
counties. The 9, States which showed decreases in 
population during the same period were pla! 


farming,States. 


GROWTH OF THE LarRGER CITIES 


The growth of the cities which are already very 
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large is amazing. Since 1870 New York city has % 
increased in size 270 per cent; Toledo, 660 per cent; |. 
Chicago, 830 per cent; and Los Angeles, 3,750 per | 
cent. One fourth of the population of the United % 7 
States lives in cities of over 100,000 population. #3 
Within twenty-five miles of the Grand Central Station @ 
in New York city.one twelfth of the population of the 
United States lives—more people than are in the 4 
Dominion of Canada or our twelve Western States. 
The increase alone in this metropolitan center during 
{\u last decade is equal to the present population of 
t 





he States of Wyoming, Arizona, Delaware, Nevada, 
and Vermont. 

From the standpoint of spectacular growth there 
are numerous cities worthy of mention. Conspicuous 
among them all i a No other great city 
has grown so rapidly in recent years and no city has 
been able to overtake it in population rank. In the 
twenty years from 1880 to 1900 it surpassed ninety- 
nine other cities which were larger than it in 1880. In 
1890 it was the fifty-sixth city in size in the country; 
ten years later it stood thirty-sixth, and in 1920 it 
was ranked as the tenth city in size in the United 
States. 

In 1880 we had twenty cities of over 100,000. In 
1920 we e had sixty-eight. cities in this group with a 
total population of 27,429,326. In this list of sixty- 
eight cities there are twenty-nine great metropolitan 
centers whose outlying cities and villages are not 
included in the above totals. We have 678 cities rang- 
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ing in size from 10,000 to 100,000 with a total popu- 
lation of 17,283,530. 


Tue AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


The modern city is built around machinery and has 
been called into existence by it. Machinery is the 
material framework upon which the city of the present 
is built—machinery which speeds up production and 
which makes possible high wages for the operator. 
Our.industriakysystem would be quite unlike what it 


.oweis to-day had it not been for the very remarkable 


achievement which we have made in perfecting the 
power-driven automatic machine. The lure of the 
city is fundamentally the ure.of the n machine and the 


 »svthings that the machine makes possible. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Side by side with the development of our vast 
machine-centered industrial system has been the growth 
of our transportation systems. Freight carriers which 
tap quickly and easily the most distant sources of food 
supply and which carry in return the manufactured 
products of the city have gone a long way toward 
solving the mechanical problem of living in great 
cities; and rapid transit within the city limit has made 
its contribution toward the same end by making it 
possible to extend the borders of the city. The rail- 

,Foad mileage of the United States increased from 
UE twenty-three. miles in 1830 to 266,381 miles in 1916. 
What methods of air transportation yet to be applied 


ei 
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may do to the city of the future remains to be seen. — 
Steam and electricity have already made it possible 
for the city-dweller to buy at the corner market the 
products of farms and orchards thousands of miles 
distant, and to reside twemty<orvmore ; miles from his 
place of employment and still, without undue strain, 
to be on hand for the day’s work. It is a curious 
anomaly to-day that in most cities it is easier to get 
wholesome milk, good fruit, and satisfactory vege- 
tables than in vast stretches of our rural regions, 
where it is often assumed that these products are more 
accessible. 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURE 


Closely associated with what has already been said 
and closely related to the growth of cities has been the 
large improvement i ,of agriculture, growing 
out of a better knowledge of the task and improved 
machinery which has made it possible for a single indi- 
vidual to care for many more acres of land than for- 
merly. From the standpoint of agriculture fewer peo- 
ple have been needed to man the land so that many 
have been released to respond to the call for workers 
in the city. 

Of this Dr. Josiah Strong says: 

“There is a natural limit to the world’s capacity to 
consume food, while there is no.such, limit. t to.its, capac- 


ity to use the products,,of,.the, mechanical arts. A 
family eats no more now than a family’ “of the same 


size at the beginning of the century (though they eat 


ee 
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better food), but their home is supplied with ten times 
as many manufactured articles, the number and cost 
of which may be indefinitely increased. If the world 
were a hundred times as rich as it is, it could not eat 
a hundred times as much, nor could it make its food 
cost a hundredfold more; but it could easily spend a 
hundred times as much on public buildings and pal- 
aces, parks and private grounds, equipage and furni- 
ture, books and art, dress and ornament. For all 
these, purse and taste set the only limit of expenditure. 
The world’s agriculture aust relatively decrease while 
its manufactures increase.’ 


SANITATION AND HEALTH 


Improved methods of sewage and garbage disposal 
and diligent guarding of the water and food supply 
sources have tended to reduce the health risk in cities 
to such an extent that in a number of our most popu- 
lous States the death rate in the cities is actually lower 
than that in the rural regions. In 1917 this was true 
of the States of California, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and Washington. Cities are no longer 
primarily centers of infection, disease, and pestilence. 
Were it not for occupational diseases and deaths, it 
would probably be generally true that health condi- 
tions in our cities would compare favorably with those 
in our rural regions. This is in striking contrast to 


' the situation which existed in the Middle Ages and 


1 The Challenge of the City, used by permission of the Missiona 
Education Movement, so _ 
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later, when the annual death rate in the cities of Europe 
exceeded the births and the only way by which the 
population of a city might be maintained was through 
a continual influx from the outside. 


THE SoctAL INSTINCT 


The city is a striking and perennial demonstration 
of the fact that of all the interesting things in the 
world the most interesting are just plain folks. Sociol- 
ogists say that people are gregarious and that is but 
one way of saying that they like each other and like 
to be together. The city offers a multitude of oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse and for the building up 
of all sorts of groups with common interests. Even 
to those who do not establish these more intimate con- 
tacts the fascination of the ever-moving crowds of 
the city is a factor not to be held lightly. 


CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


From the standpoint of cultural opportunities the 
city offers the very best in libraries, schools, art, lec- 
tures, sermons, clubs, and concerts. The heritage of 
the past is much more readily available in cities than 
in the country. 


AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION 


No other place offers so many varied forms of 
amusement as does the city. This is of every sort, and 
its appeal is a very strong one. In the field of whole- 
some recreation the city has much to offer. It has the 
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very best of gymnasiums with an increasing number 
of playgrounds, athletic fields, tennis courts, and sim- 
ilar facilities. There are for example more than fif- 
teen thousand basketball teams in the public schools 
}of New York city. Some of the city’s opportunities 

j= amusement. ap reation are a blessing to the 
community, while others are a curse. Each type 
attracts its own constituency. 


PHYSICAL COMFORTS 


The city, too, seems to offer greater ysical com- 
forts than does the country. The city man may have 
his struggles, but he is relieved of the first-hand strug- 
gle with nature. The necessities of life come to him 
in sealed packages with little suggestion of the labor 

< which may have been involved in their production. 
Instead of cutting, splitting, and carrying wood to 
produce a fire he gets his fuel through pipes by one 
turn of the wrist; dirty, work-producing kerosene 
lamps give way to lights which burst into brilliance at 
the touch of a button; elevators make stair-climbing 

_ unnecessary; hot and cold water respond to the turn 
| of a spigot; the corner restaurant solves the food prob- 
-lem—in short, the city has developed personal service 

until an individual needs to do little or nothing for 
himself so long as he has money in his pocket. 


HIGHER WAGES 


And in the matter of Led the city has much to 
offer, Wages are higher hefe, and, though an indi- 
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vidual may spend his entire income for the things 
which under other conditions he would provide for 
himself, yet the very spending of the money gives a 
feeling of ence which is its own reward. 


2... SOURCES oF GROWTH 
peers Se Serres 


With, 50, much to offer: ¥€ is not “tron red the 


city grows. Phat growth comes froni, three’ main 


sources, the natural increase by the excess Of births 


over deaths, the influx of rural peoples into the city, 
and the increase due to foreign immigration. 
ei 
Excess oF BirtHs Over DEATHS 


For centuries.in.,the.history, of .cities, there. .was no 


natural increase in population due to the excess of 
births over deaths, for there was no such excess; in 
fact, the excess was the other way and cities would 
long since have ceased to exist had they depended upon 
this natural increase for growth. Conditions are now 
changed and our cities would continue to grow by 
natural increase. This is almost entirely due to a 


5 “Bir, 
greatly decreased, death rate, “414-7 ts 4 
BHM pen picasa hy ; “é oneell 4 ‘j i 


Tue INFLUX FROM THE RuRAL REGIONS aaa eiipetia; 


Sal 


Up until 1880 city populations in Athertoa were 
largely recruited from the farming areas, and this 
rural exodus is still an important factor in city growth. 
During the last decade severa | million people, shifted 
from rural communities to the city. 
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causes of this movement we have already noted. In 
this movement must be included the large Negro rural 
exodus of recent years. 


THE INCREASE BY IMMIGRATION 


The great increase in our city populations in recent 
decades has, however, come from across the seas— 
especially from Europe and particularly from ‘southern 
and eastern Europe. It is notable that 20 per cent 
of our large cities are over 70 per. cent. foreign- 
or of foreign parentage and 62 per cent of all eae 
born in the United States live i in urban communities, 
while taking American cities as a whole more than 
50..per.cent; of, their population 3 is a foreign birth or 
parentage. siti 
The rights of citizenship were conferred on many 
of these newcomers when they were unprepared to 
use them properly. Hence, the political rift which 


appears in great States like eth atl New York, 


Mas COR 


and Illinois. More and more the battlé comes to be 
between the foreign-speaking groups-which dominate 
Boston, New York, and Chicago and the native Amer- 
ican group which is still in control of the States out- 
side of the cities mentioned. The peculiar type of 
State governments here, the two houses of the Legis- 
lature and the possibility of retaining an old ay por- 
tionment for representation beyond the’normal time 
has so far made it possible for the older American 
group to retain control of these commonwealths. It 
should be clear to all, however, that if the present pop- 
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ulation trend continues, such success is only tempora 
Sooner cr later the cities in question wilfs< ominate.. 
politically as they now dominate financially and indus- h 
Pas AT the..States, in which they are located. The ~ 
ae before the evangelical churches to-day 
is whether they will make up their minds to succeed 
in the cities and will pay the price of such success. 
They must st either save _ the cities or lose -theStates// { 
insofar as exercising a controlling influence upon’ 
politics and life is concerned. Furthermore, the con- 
ditions mentioned are more widespread than is usually 
thought. Pacific Coast development has been largely... 
urban. Even in the,Rocky Mountain region ‘the last 
stand of the old ‘Frontier, at may be noted that the city j j j 












of Denver contains Hin 50,0 000 more people than reside in 


eee 





the nearby S$ State of V of Wyoming. 
The effects of this situation are obvious. Most of 

the propaganda against the enforcement of laws pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic come from the daily ly papers 
published _in cities having a large proportion of f foreign 
population. The amusement life of America in the 
theatrical and moving picture realms is largely con- 
trolled by immigrants or men of immigrant stock who 

O reciation whatever, of those Christian 
Cheater ic hae “made “America great.” “Northern 

7 California was first settled as a result of the gold rush 
a Le in 1849. The type of people differed from that of the 
ordinary frontiersmen. Thechurch did not get in on 
the ground floor in strength. As a result there is now 
a dangerous situation. San Francisco is the financial 
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capital of the Pacific Coast. It contains more than a 
half million ‘people and its daily newspapers dominate 
the thinking of half a commonwealth, but not over 
three per cent of its population are members of the 
Protestant Church and not more than seven per cent 
are adherents thereof. Only twenty-seven per cent 
are said to be connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church. In other words, the city is fundamentally 


e: “unreligious>, It is perfectly natural, therefore, that the 


anti-Chinese agitation, which resulted forty years ago 
in mote aid: murders, should have had its center in 
San Francisco. It is equally logical that the Asiatic 
ed 
Exclusion League and the continual agitation which 
resulted in the passage of successive anti-alien land 
laws in the State of California and finally in the total 
exclusion of Japanese immigration at the hands of 
Congress i in 1924, should have found its chief support 
in San Francisco-and-Sacramento. The people behind 


that movement had no connection with and little 


_ knowledge of Christian missions in Japan; ges had 





n@.broad nor. biblical 


_ do not possess ‘that ‘wision or Paord nos which is 





one of the most valuable Sducts of 1 modern Chris- 


| tianity in America. (T he city vis thus the focal point 


_ of modern missionary effort in America. 


EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 


Our more recent policy of restricted immigration is 
having some interesting effects. Although approxi- 
mately half a million aliens a year are able to find 
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their way into the United States under the terms of 
the present immigration law, yet the number of labor- 
ers included is not sufficient to meet the demands. 
Asa It the inducements offered to rural popula- 
tions to move to the city _ been increased, and the 

rd “movernent tends to become accelerated as a 
result. Particularly in the South is it drawing both 
the Negro and the poorly rewarded white farmer from 
the rural regions. Just what the final effect of this 
movement will be we cannot now forecast. 






SoME Evit Errects or City Lire 


We have set forth some of the things which the 
city offers as at ions. We must also record some 


of its drawbacks eo some of its Se evils. We 
are is raxbost a 1¢.crowdingof"a vast hetero- 
geneous mass of people Tatoo our cities has brought 
about some of the most unspeakable, diving conditions. 
Under the pressure of economic conditions the poorer 


classes are struggling for a worthy life against almost 
unsurmountable handicaps. 





City GROWING BETTER 


There is so much of vice, crime, and municipal cor- 
ruption of many sorts in our great cities that we are 
shocked at the amount of evil which the city contains. 
The fact is, however, that in nearly ney particular 
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In New York city, for example, the following is a 
description of conditions which existed i 1 17-9 
j There were in the city at that time s 
ue crowded with from four to twelve families each; often 
7 4 two or three families in a room and of “all colors.” 
‘Out of a population of one hundred thousand there 
<——\ , were one thousand four hundred and eighty-nine 
\ | ‘licensed retail liquor dealers. Not less than six thou- 
‘sand “abandoned females” added to the vice and 
i ‘shame. Men who throve on this dishonor kept large 
Ward, of them practically slaves. In the Seventh 
; 






ae 
Z 
«7 
ae 


Ward, poor and beggared beyond description, there 

were about two hundred and fifty saloons. 
; _ Dance halls and dives with “The Way to Hell” 
i inscribed in glaring capitals were displayed, twenty in 

the space of thirty or forty rods. Sunday had become 
and drunkenness. Thousands passed c on Sunday over 
the ferry at Corlear’s Hook to Long Island—the 
“Coney, Island” 0 of that ‘day. Ignorance and wretch- 
edness of the worst sort were common. 

From this it is seen that the liquor traffic, prostitu- 

% | tion, low dance halls, Sunday desecration, and slum 
é conditions are by no means a product of these later 
“days. In every one of these particulars, as a matter 
‘of fact, there has been marked improvement. 





Morat DANGERS 


Although outwardly the city has cleaned house to a 
remarkable degree, yet the moral hazards of the city 
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were, in some respects, never greater than to-day. The 
evil of the city to-day is more sul btle and more refined 
and in some respects more dan erous than ever before. 
There is a large amount_of unholy selfishness, greed, 
| ae plain disregard for the rights of others; but there 
ps vastly more of an attitude of ‘personal and social 
irresponsibility. Transiency, coupled with the fact 
that only a small Percentage of the population even so 
much as owns the - domiciles it occupies, tends to keep 


individuals from ta aking : any serious community respon- 


sibility upon their shoulders. 
WBE 


THE CHURCH IN THE CITY 


In the face of the situation just described, does the 
church have a definite responsibility? Does the city 
need the church? Can the church survive and continue 
to render a unique ministry in the face of city prob- 
lems? 

Do the public schools, welfare agencies, and munic- 
ipal bureaus present so adequate a program that the 
church can afford to retire from the field? 

These and many other related questions are of vital 
importance in these days, when rising costs and multi- 
plied difficulties are challenging the very existence of 
the church, particularly in the congested centers of 
our great cities. 

In answer we may say that there still remain large 
and specific tasks for the church about which no other 
agency is concerned—tasks which, if the church does 
not do them, will not be done. 
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} PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL 


No other agency except the church has as one of 
its specific tasks the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ—a gospel of righteousness, of a Father God, of 
peace and good will among men. If the church does 
not preach such a gospel and make it effective, it will 
not be preached, nor will it be made effective. Nor 
can we consider that the message has been effectively 
proclaimed till it has so permeated the thinking of 
the business men, political | leaders, and “the rank and 
file that business and amusement shall have become 
Christianized, and organized vice and crime e shall have 
been driven out of our cities. 

There is no reason why Christians should continue 
in the belief ‘that business $1 1st. forever remain pagan 
and that amusements sto forever be. “organized 
around an unchristian principle, or that organized vice 
and crime must forever remain a factor in our “city 
life, or that city governments must forever remain cor- 
rupt, or that class and race strife must forever threaten 
our city life. To give way to ‘such. pessimism is to 
surrender the battle before it has begun. The church 
has a great and unique mission—to preach the gospel 
and to preach it so effectively that it will be put into 
practice. 

eens 
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Then, too, there is no other agency with ale “definite 
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task of reclaiming those who have gone astray—re- 
gardless of the particular type of their need or their 
personal depravity. There are many special agencies 
designed to help certain groups, but no other agency 
to which is committed the task of saving all sorts of 
unfortunate folk. ¢ ‘Some agencies are interested in 


healing people’ s bodiesysome in providing better aa 
homes, somé’in curing tuberculosis, some in providing | 
play ‘grounds, and others in a variety of special tasks. Ven 
The aurch, dst the one, agency which has the respon- = 





sibility for all of life a as well as all lives. Tt.is.the one 
organization to proclaim the possibility of-divine help. “ 
in redeeming human lives—a help without which lives 
are never really redeemed. 





; CuurcH Must PrRovipbE TRAINING FOR THE ClitTyY’s 
YOUTH 


A third and perhaps the most exacting task which 
is distinctly a church task is to provide the necessary 
religious. t aining for the rising generation. If the 
church does not do this, no other agency will do it, at 
least no other agency, at present, is even so much as 
attempting to provide religious training for our youth. 
We cannot turn to our public-school systems in our 
great cities to do this work—particularly under the 
present system of education. There are many very 
worthy teachers in our schoolrooms and many good 
things grow out of their work and their influence. 
But, by the very nature of our school systems, reli- 
gion, the most important factor in education and in 
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life, is omitted from the curriculum and largely from 
the incidental features of the school life. Our schools 
contain teachers of all faiths and of no faith at all, 
and some whose influence is distinctly detrimental to 
the life and morals of the pupils, yet even such teach- 
ers find a permanent place in our schools. 

~ As a whole, our public-school teachers represent as 
fine a group of people as are to be found in any calling, 
but by the very nature of their contract, they cannot 
concern themselves with the complete education of 
youth. At present and, so far as we can now see, for 
years to come, if not permanently, the religious educa- 
tion which our young people receive must be given 
them by the churches. That we haye,failed.to do our 
task“iti the great ‘Cities is one reason why to-day ‘there 
are so many who have grown up i Pselfishtiess, why 
there are so many youthful criminals, and so many 
other individuals without those fundamental Christian 


..Motives which alone can give permanence to society 


and make life worth while in it. Not only does the 
church hold in its ‘teligious education responsibility, 
the responsibility for making the life of the city clean 
and safe, but also the one hope of driving war out of 
the world, of solving race relations, of Christianizing 
industry, and of making those other contributions to 
the building of the kingdom of God on earth which 
the church alone can make. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH FACES Happ City Task 


In spite of a large, clear-cut responsibility for min- 
JR Mpeg : ae 
fof CoA AY 
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istry it was in the congested centers of our great cities 
that the Methodist “Episéépal Church met its first 
serious setback in America. In the face of the large 
flood6¥" southern and~ southeastern Europeans into 
these centers the church began a very definite retreat 
from these centers. . 

When the machinery designed for the old American & 
en ae up against problems for which it was not = 
intended, it lost much of its*effectiveness. It was a — 
sort oF cayalry for use in a short campaign, The idea 
of using heavy artillery and digging in for a siege, if 
necessary, to conquer a given situation had not come 
to the mind of American churches. Hence, the great 
city has been a Waterloo so far for the Protestant 
Church, and only within recent years has serious 
attempt been made to adapt home missions machinery 
to the new demands made upon it. This is the front 
where the church must now marshal big battalions. 

A study of the work of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension some years ago revealed the 
fact that the church had practically failed in the 
evangelization of the congested*céente! ‘our Amer- 
ican life. 

From many fields of grave responsibility it had 
entirely withdrawn its spiritual ministry. From others 
it was retreating in confusion. In some places it was 
pursuing the line of least resistance and in still other 
places it was simply marking time. 

In the great congested and polyglot centers, the 
downtown regions, and the ever-expanding industrial 
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and foreign-speaking sections, the church had largely 
failed to make a vital contribution. 


No Aisi SUFFICIENT 


It might have been easy to find an alibi to explain 
the failures, but no alibi could relieve us of the respon- 
sibility for incaiertne causes and évolving, launching, 
and carrying forward a sufficiently intelligent and vital 
program of sacrificial service to retrieve the past and 
compel ultimate conquest for the future. 


DISCOVERING CAUSES 


One of the fundamental reasons for the existence of 
the discouraging situation in which the city church 
found itself was not hard to discover. It was not due 
to the failure of Christianity, but, rather, to a failure 
on the part of the church to adapt its program and 
plan of work to a new situation which i ad developed 
and in the handling of which it was not experienced. 

The Methodist Church in America was born and 
grew to maturity under rural conditions. It devel- 
oped a program which in its day and generation 
was fairly effective in proclaiming the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and of ministering to people who lived under 
frontier a and rural conditions. As cities developed, it 
was a very “natural ‘thing to transfer the program of 
the rural church, which was the dominant church of 
Methodism, to our city centers. It seemed that a plan 
which worked well in one place ought to operate 
effectively in another. There were, however, factors 
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in the situation which made this supposition in reality 
an untenable one. 


SoME ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


A few churches had met with a fair measure of 
success under very trying circumstances. The methods 
of these churches were studied and compared, and out 
of this study the germ of a plan for a new approach 
to our congested city areas evolved. A plan could, 
however, be made effective only as agagers were found 
who could put it into operation. 


NECESSARY TO USE PRESENT LEADERS 


It was evidently undesirable to attempt to replace 
the present city leaders wholesale with other leaders 
who might have certain specialized training, but who 
would lack the broad experience of these men who 
have been longer in the service. Further than that it 
was impossible. The new leaders were not available, 
and the crisis was upon us. An emergency must be 
met and met through the leaders already in service. 
It became apparent that something must be done to 
develop the efficiency of the leaders already in the 
work, to give them a fresh and enlarged vision of their 
task, also to give them the courage and inspiration 
which comes from realizing that others are engaged 
in the common task, and that there is a real brother- 
hood of service among those who are attempting to 


build the City of God in the cities of America. 
ee ae 
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NEED OF SHORT COURSES OF TRAINING 


Naturally, a hundred city pastors could not be 
called from their tasks to give a year or two years, or 
three years, to special training for the work. Instead, 
the need of institutes or schools which would meet 
for limited periods when pastors could assemble for 
training became apparent. 


First ScHooL HELD 


It was out of such background as this and after 
long and extended study of the need that the first 
training conference for city pastors was held in, the, 
vicinity of New York city, July. 23 to August 16/1919. 
The opening “session of this conference was held ii 
the city itself, and the conference later adjourned to 
Drew Theological Seminary for the continuance of 
its work. 

The urgency of the situation and the need for this 
particular sort of thing was stated at the time by Dr. 
Burns, the superintendent of the City Department, 
as follows: 

“To undertake to raise and train this leadership 
from the raw material would of necessity require more 
time than can be given under present conditions. The 
need is tremendously imperative, we dare not procras- 
tinate, the hour has arrived, the clock has struck, the 
challenge is for the present moment.” 

In view of these facts, the call was made, and a 
forward-looking group of ia men assembled, 
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as indicated above, to study and discuss the work of 
the church in the city. Attention was given to the 
needs, the present assets, the opportunities, and the 
outlook. The men secured to direct this training were 
thoroughly competent. They felt the responsibility 
which was upon them, but they were keenly alive to 
the fact that something new and definite must be 
undertaken, if the church was to continue to exist in 
our cities. At this first conference arrangements were 
made for those in attendance to visit and study the 
programs of religious education and recreation in con- 
nection with some of the outstanding churches in New 
York and surrounding cities. The conference lasted 
altogether three weeks. 


A Look aT THE Facts 


: 

At this conference it was stated that 87 pet cent of | 
in 1 rural | regions, and only 1 I 3 13 per cf cent in the citiés, ‘and 
that in ‘spite of the fact that at practically one half of our 
population lived in cities. Nine.tenths.of all : ministers _ 
and church members were found to come orig nally 
from rural communities. It was clearly seen also that 
the city church was still conducting its work on a 
rural. basis. It was frankly admitted that the down- 









towt churches were leg weak, and that not more 
th two} downtown toast churches in cities 
of o o hundred thousand population were at the 


time rendering anything like an adequate | service in 
the communities in which they existed. 
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OFFICIAL Boarps NEEDED NEw VISION 


One of the things which came out at this conference 
was the fact that many of the official boards in these 
churches which were located in changing city com- 
munities were unwilling to have the “rabble” made up 
of the foreign people in the communities come into the 
church. It was at once seen that in some way a new 
attitude on the part of these local churches which had 
succeeded in maintaining their existence was essential. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NEw MOVEMENT 


After three weeks of study of the entire situation, 
including such aspects of it as worship, social life, 
young people’s work, recreation organization and 
administration, church membership, training leaders, 
church records, religious education, week-day religious 
instruction, physical equipment, organization of com- 
munity work, children’s work, district nursing, evan- 
gelism, Americanization, social and industrial pro- 
gram, the scientific method in the church, housing, 
food and nourishment, poverty, staff, finance, pur- 
pose, and other related subjects, the assembled group 
adjourned, and each man returned to his respective 
field of labor. 

That was the beginning ofs@smovement which has 
been of large significance and whose importance has 
steadily increased. In other words, we took our city 
churches as we found them, and set out to discover 
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how we could improve the work with the resources 


of equipment and leadership which we alread: 
aa ale 





TESTIMONIES 


Extracts frora letters received from men who at- 
tended this conference showed something of the 
impression which it made upon them. 

One man wrote, “It has been one of the most help- 


ful experiences in my life.” 


Another said, “To me it has been of more value than ' 
a year’s training in the seminary.” 


A third made the following statement: “The inter- , 


change of ideas among the men of the conference 
has been of inestimable value. Of the benefits which 
I have received, none is greater than that of carrying 
away within our deeper selves the social vision.” 

A fourth man wrote: “It makes a new day in the 
history of a great church when it faces its tasks in a 
determined way to discover what needs to be done and 
sets about with a determination to compass that end. 
Too long we have been doing what we could, without 

eally attempting to do what we ought.” 

These were samples of similar testimonies which 
came from nearly all the men who were in attendance 
at the conference. 


FRUITAGE 


The efforts of this training conference did not, 


~ however, exhaust themselves in testimonies. In many 


instances they resulted directly in the remaking of the 


. 
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entire parish program. Churches which had previously 
made very slight impact upon their communities found 
that they were getting close to the life and needs of 
the people they were supposed to serve. 


LATER EFFORTS 


The training program has since been continued and 
a group of men has arisen with an entirely new con- 
ception and vision of the nature of the task of the 
church in the city and the possibilities of successful 
achievement. Out of the work of these training 
groups and the experience which has grown out of 
them, there has evolved a new program for the city 
church. It is not a hard and fast nor an unchanging 
program, but some of its outlines begin to stand out 
clearly. For want of a better name it is sometimes 
referred to as a “seven-days-a-week”’ program, as con- 
trasted with the older program with its chief emphasis 
upon Sunday services and a mid-week prayer meeting. 
It is a program which recognizes that religion involves 
all of life and not merely a fraction of it. It is a pro- 
gram which gives its major attention to the education 
and training of the rising generation, and, perhaps 
best of all, it is a program which “works” ; that is, it 
attracts people who before were entirely indifferent to 
the church; it transforms individual lives and it helps 
to remake city communities. 


THE CENTENARY IN THE CITY 


Although the lack of a satisfactory program for 


” 
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city churches was one of the reasons for the retreat 
of Methodism from the congested centers of our great 
cities, there was another factor, namely, the lack of 
money. Up until the time of the Centenary the 
amounts of money available for home mission and 
church extension purposes were so small that an ade- 
quate home mission program in some of the neediest 
sections of our cities was impossible. The coming of 
the Centenary was for the church in the city a dis- 
tinetly providential event. The preliminary Centenary 
studies made it clear that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was running away from its most difficult city 
problems as rapidly as possible, and that downtown 
churches that had once housed large English-speaking 
congregations were being closed and sold for purposes 
other than religious. The Centenary did not make it 
possible to recover much of the ground which had 
been lost through several decades of retreat but it did 
check the retreat itself. Among all the achievements 
of the Centenary that fact must ever stand out as of 
very large significance, namely, that it enabled the 
Methodist Church for the first time in many years 
to stand its ground in the congested centers of 
our cities. Perhaps an illustration will make clear the 
process. 

Just about the time of the beginning of the Cente- 
nary celebration there was in the upper East Side of 
New York city a Methodist Episcopal ch urch which’ 
had gone through the same changes as scores of other 
Methodist churches. First it had housed an important 
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English-speaking congregation. Then the character of 
the community began to change, the congregation kept 
getting smaller and smaller, and at last a discouraged 
official board decided to go out of business altogether. 
The building . was vacated and the key turned in the 
door.” At that time, however, the new conception of 
our responsibility in the city was beginning to produce 
results, and at the same time the increased generosity 
of the churches made larger sums available for use in 
city work. Accordingly, the church was reopened, 
some ne perfectly good American cash was expended in 
renovating and | brightening u up the interior of the build- 
ing, workers were supplied, and a broad program 
adapted to the particular needs of the community was 


put into operation. e story is a long one, and it 
leads out into classes and clubs ‘and girls, 


mothers and fathers, into citizenship groups, into sum- 
mer camps, a day nursery, and into various other activ- 
ities. The results of the work have been too numer- 
ous to mention; but not long ago a casual Sunday- 
afternoon visitor to the formerly abandoned church 
saw nine hu ndred — boys bs — under reli- 
giou§ instruction in the building’ tha afternoon, and 
the pastor reported that frequently the number ran 
to eleven hundred. There were no, more people living 
in the community than when the church went out of 
business, but the nature of the new program was quite 
different from that of the old. We said that there were 
nine hundred Italian boys and girls, but that is not 
quite true. The fact is that while the fathers and 
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Sitters of those young people were born in Italy, they 
hemselyes.are.,Ay Americans eligible to hold every politi- 
cal office in the Seite or in the nation, and destined to 
determine to a very large extent the future of New 
York city or of any other community into which they 
may move. Young people in that particular church 
who might without its aid go out to become lawbreak- | 
ers and a menace to society are learning, because the 
Centenary has made it possible, of Jesus Christ and 
of hisway-of-service. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to multiply illustrations. 
_ The story just told, however, is characteristic of the 
_ sort of thing which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
_ made possible during the Centenary period by its 
increased giving to home mission causes. 





‘THE ForREIGN-LANGUAGE CHURCH 


The idea of having separate churches for foreign- 

_ speaking groups seems to be passing. These proved to 
be useful for a time, especially in the case of the older 
immigration such as the German and Scandinavian, 
_ but in a few years they began to decline because the 
young people who had attended the public schools 
desired services in the English language and naturally 
drifted into churches wie eee could be secured. 
_ The separate church, therefore, is justified only in the 
case of communities where there, are. large g groups of 
‘ a_certain language. It is more and 
ye felt that the best way to solve this 
problem in mixed communities is from the first to 
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place the children of tordtoueapentene parents in th 
Sunday schools of our English-speaking churches. Th 
chief difficulty lies in the unfriendly or indifferes * i 
tude of. English-speaking: rae to See proced jure 
However, as the children of both groups mingle in the 
public schools five days in the week, there is no sound 
reason why they should not meet together also o: 
Sunday. In some churches, notably in the Protestant 
Episcopal, considerable progress has been made in 
inducing local parishes to assume responsibility fe 
foreign-speaking groups located therein. se 


THE GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The story of home mission work in our great cities — 
would not be complete without calling attention tothe 
amazing. growth..of.t the Goodwill Industries movement _ 
under the auspices of the Board of Home Missions _ 
and Church Extension. ne 

The idea back of these industries is the pvodnes of me 
the brain and heart of Dr. E. J. Helms, of Morgan 
Memorial of Boston, and it was there that the first 
Goodwill Industries were established. The work has : 
now been extended to more than twenty cities through- __ 
out the country, including five of the largest on the — | 
Pacific Coast. The entire plan turns around the Good- — | 
will Pagsbwhich are placed by the hundreds of thou- — 
sand“itf the homes of benevolently minded people. 
In these bags and along with them are brought into | 
the Goodwill Industries centers thousands of discarded 
articles of clothing and furniture. These articles are | 









: nominal price lees the Goodwill 
aoaas a double service, for the work of. 







th - Gosdyeitl Industries aged people who aoeld 
. in the poorhouse are able to earn a self- 


—Ahalfa million dollars i s in. wages has been | 
_ gaptay Vins 


a Te scent. years, to. these, pipiens = 
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thy y religious spirit permeates the 
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tial and suburban sections, either as to their numbers 
or their economic and industrial importance. These 


developments are largely a by-product of the very _ 


great industrial expansion which took place in almost 
every city in America during the Great War and the 
years immediately following the close of the war. 
These were very important years in the promotion of 
a city consciousness and also in the expansion of indus- 


trial and commercial interests. The statistics ofthe 







United States Bureau inform us that during the, deca 


our - people. moved. from,.the. open, country ‘ 2 nas 

sections into cities of 100,000 Ne This state- 
MUNROE AMAR, si5 si irs 

ment does not take note ae her multitudes mov- 


ing into cities with a population a. 100,000. The 


Bureau also informs us that the increase in the popu- | 







lation of Metropolitan, NewYork during the same 
decade is equivalent to the otal present p opulation of 
the five following States: Nevada, eee a, Idaho, 
Delaware and Vermont. During the same decade the 
population of Detroit.more t! than doubled; Akron prac- 
tically trebled; Cleveland, “lint, Visca Los 
Angeles, Miami, Springfield, Missouri, Casper, 
Wyoming, and many other cities had an enormous 
growth. 

“Our people almost unconsciously and automatically 
reached the conclusion that these newer residential and 
suburban communities were composed largely of a 
fairly well-to-do class of citizens; professional and 
good-salaried families looking toward future comfort- 
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able incomes, such as high-class clerks, bookkeepers, 
professional men of small and medium incomes, a 
sprinkling of modest business men, departmental 
superintendents, etc., and therefore would need no 
missionary assistance. According to statéments of 
leaders, however” “practically 50 per cent of all these 
suburban sections are almost 100 
another 25 per cent are 50 per ce 
remaining 25 per cent are 25 per cent industrial. A 
comparatively small percentage of the whole are peo- 
ple who wiil be able within themselves to build a suf- 
ficient equipment and carry forward a comparable 
church program, at least, in its primary or initial 
undertaking. Here, perhaps, is altogether the great- 
est opportunity lying out before the church at this 
present hour. Note I do not say the greatest obliga- 
tion, but the greatest opportunity. 

“When a careful scientific study without bias or 
prejudice has been made, we are absolutely compelled 
to conclude and contend that if the church does not 
take care of these newer residential and suburban sec- 
tions in a large and comparable way we will not in the 
future have developed a sufficiently large number of 
self-supporting churches to secure such missionary 
offerings as will enable the denomination to carry for- 
ward a world-wide, comprehensive, and fundamental 
_ missionary program. It is absolutely essential to pro- 
mote and build great, competent, wholesome churches 
at present which will in the future stand ready to 
surrender themselves in a perfectly unselfish, sacri- 
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ficial giving of their life and wealth for the pros- 
ecution of a gigantic missionary plan that will girdle 
the planet. 

“The fact is, almost every considerable city of any 
size has from four to ten or twelve of these newer 
residential and suburban sections which are being 
totally neglected and left absolutely without provision 
being made for the religious instruction of the young 
or a competent religious leadership furnished for 
the adult life of the community. The Protestant 
denominations seem to be utterly unable to meet the 
moral and spiritual challenge of the hour. They seem 
to have utterly broken down in their endeavors to 
reach and care for these sections in an adequate way. 
The door is open; in fact it has been lifted its _ 
hinges. The Spirit of God'is caltirige the” ‘Ghurch to this 
new conquest. The need and obligation is vexing and 
embarrassing. Our people have not yet caught the 





‘full vision and are not yet willing apparently to lay 


themselves upon the altar of the Kingdom in an aban- 
doned service that will meet these pressing claims on 
the part of needy humanity. A large portion of our 
membership is indifferent and spends a considerable 
portion of its time and strength in questioning and 
quibbling as to whether it is proper to put money in 
this or that phase of missionary endeavor. Meanwhile 
the opportunities are being lost, the obligations are 
being avoided or ignored, Kingdom developments are 
suffering, and large groups of people are lapsing into 
moral and spiritual decline and death.” 
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THE PRoGRAM WorKS 


We still have many things to learn about the city, 
and the church in the city, but we have demonstrated 
that the church is equal to the task when adequate 
resources and trained leadership can be made available 

for it. There are still many’ communities in our cities 
where without home-mission aid churches cannot be 
maintained, and in which uncounted thousands of boys 
and girls will grow up without religious training unless 
home mission gifts make such training possible. 


CHAPIER IV 
IN VILLAGE, TOWN AND COUNTRY 


ACCORDING to the United States census figures, all 
communities up to 2,500 population are classed as 
“rural.” The legislation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church allocates communities up to 10,000 popula- 
tion to the “Department of Rural Work,” except those 
communities which have three or more Methodist 
Episcopal churches and maintain a “city society.” 

In either case, the term “rural” is not altogether sat- 
isfactory, as both the census and the church terminol- 
ogy.are made to include certain town residents and all 
persons residing in the open country. The term “town 
and country” is therefore perhaps more accurate, 
although not quite so convenient to use, as the term 
“rural.” 

The “rural” field of the church is very broad and 
comprehensive, for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has, from early days, been characteristically a rural 
and pioneer product and its methods were particularly 
well adapted to the extension of the church into the 
smaller places almost as soon as they came into exist- 
ence. Ng.church has been.smore successful than the 
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Methodist in maintaining itself and extending its influ- 
ence in our small town and country communities. 
116 
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A bird’s-eye view of the Methodistrural field would 
take one into the older agricultur. ‘Sections of the 
East, some-of which are prosperous and some of which 
are not;int® the mountain sections of-the South, as 
well aszinto thousands of rural Negro-communities ; 
into the-tich farm lands of the, Middle West, the irri- 
gated sections of=the Northwest and the ‘Southwest, 
yey sparsely—settled areas of our range States; 
inte/Porto Rico, where the population is very largely 
rural; into Hawaii, where we face very definite rural 
problems; and even into Alaska, where there are no 
cities. S bh, 

It is therefore impossible to speak accurately of the 
rural field as a whole. Those communities which 
depend upon a Single crop, such as corn, cotton, wheat 
or potatoes, are less stable economically than those 
where. diversification i nderstood and_ practiced. 
Through the preaching of professors in agricultural 
colleges and of editors of farm papers, the drift 
toward diversification has become pronounced in the, 
case of larger farm units throughout the country”) / 
Along mites there is evident a tendency toward’) 
specialization-on _farms of limited size. ed near 
large centers of population. fruck-gardening, dairy- 
ing, and poultry raising are examples of this. Good 
markets near at hand mean fair prices and prompt » 
payment. The principle of producer’s cooperation ~\ 
has developed to a large extent, in the case of dairy-\~ J 
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men and poultrymen, while certain vegetables are, sut- 
ficiently valuable to stand long-distancefransportatioi, 
See orida and California to Chicago and 
New York. 

In the irrigated valleys of the West, the production 
of certain fruits and nuts has been developed up to 
or beyond the consumptive capacity of the country. 
From Wenatchee and Yakima in the Northwest were 
shipped 30,000 cars of fruits and vegetables during 
1925. The prune orchards in four Western States 
will produce enough prunes to supply twenty million 
more people than now live in the entire United States. 
The raisin growers of.Fresno, by huge advertising 
campaigns, have succeeded in tripling the world’s con- 
sumption of raisins in order to absorb their increased 
production. Climatic advantages, coupled with un- 
usual care in growing and packing, and cooperation 
in selling, are the chief reasons for success in these 
instances. APE 

The raising @f sugar beets}is assuming increasing 
importance, especlalfy"in Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. It involves much hard labor, mostly 
in a stooping or squatting posture. Generally Amer- 
ican farmers and their families are unwilling to do 
this work, and large numbers of German Russians, 


a. Koreans, Japanese,.and Mexicans are secured for the 


z Spee? Conan ns : 
purpose. The entrance Of the first three groups into 
this country is now restricted or prohibited, so that 


the identification of the Mexicapewitlthe, industry is 
almost i It is a distinctly seasonal 4ccupation. 






“ 
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The Mexican brings his family with him. What to 
do with*them inthe “off” season is a problem that 
perplexes a number of municipalities and should con- 
cern also the national governments involved, the home 
missionary boards and the local churches in whose 
vicinity these people “camp” for longer or shorter 
periods. Unless something can be done for them in 
a religious, educational and civic way, they will remain 
a liability and not an asset. 


RECENT CONDITIONS IN AGRICULTURE 


On the whole, the use of machinery has operated to 
decrease the number of people necessary to agriculture. 
The less fertile farms are being abandoned. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, the number of these since 
1920 is not less than 75,000. During the same 
period, conditions in the wheat-growing and cattle- 
raising industries havesbeen badly depressed. Farmers 
who were in dehtdaav their farms to the estimated 
number of*220,000, Wiilé 300,000 more are retaining 

TOS innit OSs PMA, A 4 
possessior Tough the leniency of creditors. Hun- 
dreds of banks in rural regions have had to close their 
doors. Conditions are now improving somewhat. 
Dr. M. A. Dawber, superintendent of Rural Work, 
made the following illuminating statement in his 
annual report for 1925: 

“The year now closing has been marked by a stabil- 
ity in agriculture greater than that of the four or five 
previous years. The agricultural depression of recent 
years, according to the best authorities, seems to be 
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giving way to more stable conditions in rural life, at 
least for the immediate present. Agriculture has suf- 
fered in a more acute sense than industry in the period 
of readjustment following. the war. Because of a 
«large group of inefficient farmers, it has always been 
| difficult to keep a balance between supply and demand. 
_, Industry because eof its organization has always been 
able to control the inefficient producer and consequently 
’ has not suffered to the same extent as agriculture. 
“The period of depression has tended to eliminate 
the inefficient farmer, with the advantage of a more 
equitable balance of supply and demand, a condition 
always difficult to control in agriculture, yet one that 
has seriously affected the economic status of rural 
people. The importance of this statement is only evi- 
denced as we recall the be ontribution. o of rural 
churches during the past five years. That rural 
8 intained a_benevolent 
program in the presence ‘of the recent “economic chaos 
in agriculture, is an achievement that calls for our 
consideration and commendation. In contrast with 
conditions in industrial communities the farmer has 
at least maintained a high average in giving. This 
fact must ever be remembered if we aré to administer 
a missionary program in America on the lines of true 
Christian statesmanship. It is not sufficient to be able 
to get a response in giving to benevolent causes, and 
to give financial assistance in cases of need; but we 
must also be able to justify the same by reason of the 
fact that we intelligently understand and evaluate the 
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economic and social causes that create conditions 
affecting benevolent contributions and demanding mis- 
sionary assistance.” 

FRONTIER CONDITIONS STILL Exist 


Moreovet, it is a great mistake to think that frontier 
A AY a 


conditiot$ Have > passed away. Professor Turner says’ 





that they have, . and bases his answer on a statement 
to that effect by the Census Bureau of 1890. Profes- 
sor Paxson justifies his similar reply by quoting the 
opinion expressed by the commissioner of the General 
Land Office 1 in 1880. And yet it is a,mattep of fact 
that if_ 1917, \a generation later, the United States 
issued 40,000 patents for homesteads and first papers 
for 100,000 additional entries. Of these latter, 35,000 


were in Montana, 15,000 in Colorado, and 10,000 in 
New Mexico. It is evident that these authorities fol- 


lowed “‘the best_scientific knowledge” of the years _ in 






which they lived but that that k owledge wa. usly 
gonial pesccesimaply continued the nr nit 

es-Mon: oe “avho in 1825 fixed “the per- 

an pourida ry” immediately west of Arkan- 

sas, Missouri and Iowa because “the best scientific 
knowledge” of that day assured him that the lands 
farther west could never be used | by white men. Tech- 
nically it is now correct 6s say “that f practically all of 
the easily tillable land in the public domain has gone 
under private. ownership. It is just as true to point 
out that frontier conditions still obtain over vast areas. 






Pasadena District is one of the richest and most popu-“) 
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lous in our church; it contains the town of Las Vegas, 
Nevada, whose pastor told me of making a round we 


oO s of three hundred and fifty miles | in order to.marry a 


% ioe 


wha us 
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couple. "He was the nearest Protestant minister, and 
it was about as far in the other direction to the nearest 
Methodist church. Another of our richest and most 
populous districts is that of Long Beach, southern 
California. It contains a small eat alt to sup- 
ply, which has existed for a long time. The reason for 
its lack of prosperity undoubtedly lies in the fact that 
it is surrounded Faerenear cal whose_total_acreage is 
235,000. The well-known film “‘The Covered Wagon” > 
NaS ‘shot” on a two-hundred-thousandeacre tatich” on 
the Nevada-Utah boundary, ‘eighty-five miles from 
Milford, Utah, where the Methodist church is the 
nearest re resentative of any + Protestant denomination. 
, A representative o: ‘the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





_sion holding hearings in Portland, Oregon, not long 


ago as to the need of railroads in the central and south- 


: “eastern parts of the State, was given plenty of testi- 
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L Be ceers point. 


Admiral Rodgers, speaking at the Williamstown 
Institute of International Politics in@ ‘said that 
the American people would go on a military rampage 
when the population reached two undred...million 


seh 


because they v would feel s so ‘crow ded. The Admiral 
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ought to be given a round-trip tourist ticket enabling 
him to “see America first.” It will require not two 
hundred million but eight bu red million. | 
crowd the United States. From urvey. to Service, 
by H. Paul Douglas, which is one of the best brief 
basic treatments of general home missions, expresses 
the conviction that the area characterized _by frontier 
conditions is n ot a appreciabl “diminishing. That view 
is shared by most competent observers. The relative 













importance of the frontier in our national life is less, 4 


however. 

The suddenness with which frontier conditions may 
be changed to those of a modern and up-to-date civ- 
ilization was once illustrated in the experience of the 
writer. In the year I he spent much time on a 
large - sheep ranch in the Northwest which was located 

sixty miles from a railroad and in a very sparsely set- 


faerie Sh, 


tled“country. Wit thin three or four years a railroad 


was built t through that section and on the site of a 


nearby 1 ranch there-is“#0w'a thriving town of over 
er ghousang ponuletion. It is a county seat, the 
cetter*6F"a “Considéfable agricultural territory, and 
Sade by coal-mining villages which supply fuel 
for a large area. The Methodist church has come 
through the vicissitudes of infancy with great rapidity 
and is now self suppotting, possesses a good com- 
munity plant, an : ing ona seven-days-a-week 
program. The appropriations of home missionary 
money necessary to bring this about have been insig- 
nificant in comparison with the results achieved. 
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Another incident is called to mind by the statement 
that not long ago Bishop Smith, of the Helena Area, 
dedicated a $10,000 community house in the extreme 
northeastern part | of Montana. The town is a pros- 
pefous cotrity Seat, “which scarcely existed fifteen years 
ago. It is now the center of a circuit of sev oints 
and the church ministers to hie oo f people in a 
physical, intellectual and spiritual way. Only twenty 
years ago the governor of Montana issued a proclama- 
tion offeriiga'Feward 0 oF $500 for information leading 
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tadbearisst, and CC tion of any 0 one of a large band, 
of ho e operatin - extensively in the 
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uninhabited “country of whid 1 this’ own is now, the 
center. Tf is noteworthy ‘that the pastor of the ‘church 
is"a thoroughgoing community_man, whose splendid 
training at great Eaters IETROLst schools was made 
possible by grants made to them by the Board of Home 
Missions and ChurérExténsién. Lately a fully trained 
director of religious education has been added to the 
staff. 


RurRAL LIFE EASIER 


The increasing c ess and larger use of elec- 
tricity and the gas engine in their mant ‘applica- 


tions have tended to make farm Hie much more com- 
fortable and to c ual sh, the Ic oneliness that was its 
greatest bane. Th .tadigshas b been a great blessing to 


the rural regions. The secretary of agriculture esti- 


mates that well over a half million sets, mostly of good 
quality, are now in use on the s of the United 
a q 
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States. By means of them the farmer gets business 
help through the market _and weather reports and he 
and his family may enjoy "high-class musical enter- 
tainment and may “listen in” to church services at 
metropolitan centers. 
The inevitable good roads which followed the auto- 
mobile have been of great economic value by facilitat- 
the farmer’s marketing. They have also wrought 
(ee _changes in the location of trading towns, the 
~ consolidation of school districts fie modification 
of parish boundaries. Where the trading radius of a 
town was formerly tenor fil r fifteen giles, it is now forty 
or fifty. The small town center is less important than 
formerly ; ; the larger city is more important. There is 
manifest a growifig “tendency i in such towns to include 
the surrounding rural regions definitely in their parish, 


to carry the country people on the membership roll and /’ 


to provide rest room and social facilities in the town ~/ 


church plant. It is still true, however, that in most 


cases there is a_zone from three to five miles.wide /, ties 


pennies ee 


around such centers that is ‘almost wholly uneyangel- 
ized. The small churches which once served it have 
declined or disappeared and the town churches have 
not yet awakened to their enlarged responsibilities. 


TRANSIENCY 


In some sections the growth of tenantry multiplies 
the problems and decreases the ower athe churches. 
Tenants are financially unable to give much support 
to the church, they are not socially cohesive, and their 
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tenure is apt to be brief and uncertain. How to bring 
to them the inspiration and consolation of religion is 


a problem as_yet unsolved. _ 
automobile has brought 


oe The swift comipgef..the > 
4 4 along with it théy<fli artip,” Accompanied by 
j his family, he flies acrés8™tH€” country in a cheap 
machine, stopping here and there to work for 
enough money to buy the gasoline required for further 
travel. He stops at municipal auto camps which afford 
him the conveniences of life at low cost, or none. 
Depredations upon the property of fellow travelers and 
Se. the premises~oeeupied by permanent residents are not 
“Sy, unknown. . Without civic relationship, financial rat- 
ation, and“ with no education privi- 


itigyreligious”a 
REE ag . ° . 
leges for ‘hisxchildre he,,constitutes in some respects 
enac& than the old-time pedes- 


a mong setious socalnenass 
trian or freight train hop > 


ODO: (aS 
Closely allied tothe fivver tramp is the rere 
casual worker, who with his family goes ‘re 
to place. Picking and packing fruit are favorite occu- 
pations. Climatic conditions permit and encourage a 
gypsylike mode of life. All the family except the 
baby can work for wages, and the auto takes them rap- 
idly and cheaply to southerly climes for winter crops 
after the summer’s work in the north is done. Neither 
the school nor the church has yet been able to reach this 
class in any large or effective way. The Council of 
Women for Home Missions has madé“an encouraging 
beginning at social welfare work and religious minis- 
tration and in the field of education, the State of Cali- 
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fornia is trying to do its work through teachers who 
follow the people in their journeyings. It would 
appear that full and final solution waits upon the will- 
ingness of local churches and school boards to serve 
this needy class. It is, moreover, a physical menace. 
With its comparative freedom from quarantine regula- 
tions, the danger of epidemic disease is by no means 
negligible. 


In Mormon TERRITORY 


One of the unique and difficult problems facing{.. 
rural Christianity in America is Mormonism. It is 
rooted in the soil, its membership is largely composed 
of home-owning farmers who have been well drilled 
in the practice of cooperation, and it is well worth 
study as a successful sociological experiment on a 
large scale. Moreover, the concentration of this half 
million religionists in three remote and sparsely set- 
tled States” makés it difficult to apply the strength of 
evangelical Christi pity. 

Mormonism first,aroge because of the chaotic con- 
dition of religious thought and life that existed in the 
Mississippi valley during the thirties and forties of 
the last century. Mormon doctrines and practices, 
however, made the new religion highly unpopular with 
non-Mormon neighbors, and after much trouble in 
Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, the new religionists made 
the long and difficult trip to Utah in order to get away 
from the United States. By the time they arrived, 
however, that territory had fallen to this country as 
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part of the fruits of the Mexican War. For a quarter 
of a century the new religion develo loped in isolation 
and came to be powerful and eae For the 
past half alf century in Utah, representatives of five ane 
Christian communions have steadily and faithfully 
borne witness to the truth, but the number of individ- 
ual conversions has been disappointing. However, the 
efforts put forth have not been fruitless. The building 
of the’’Pacific Railway and the consequent end of 
isolation was an important factor in the modification 
£,,. Mormonism. Christian missions have had these 
Cie #fine results: 
ormonism has become more patriotic than was 
originally the case. ras 

The early Christian missionaries were ardent sup- 
porters of education and started many day schools. 
These encouraged ‘the inauguration and development 
of Utah’s splendid system of publ geghools. 

The constant preaching of New Testament truth 
has produced among the Mormons a noticeable ten- 
dency to exalt that Book in their thinking and relatively 
to minimize distinctively | Mormon books. In a recent 
etics. ‘there are thirteen hun- 
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ble as against nine hundred 














to the Book of Mormon. 

The strong arm of Federal Law, coupled with the 
adverse public opinion manifest in. the. other States, 
has brought about a cessation af at practices. 
While belief in the principle of polygamy is still offi- 
cially held, a growing number of Mormons exercise 
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the right of private judgment concerning it. The 
greatest menace in this religion is due to the lapse into 
agnosticism, atheism, and indifference of many Mor- 
mon-trained people. As a considerable number of 
these are well educated and hold positions of influence 
in society, their presence creates a depressing atmos- 
phere in which to do Christian work. It is easier for 
the Mormons to lose the religion they have than it is 
Saat aeEicermo eine 
for them to gain another. Though the numbers in 
either case ate not arge, it is likely that there are 
more ore Christians ans_who become Mormons each year than 
there. are Mormons who santas Christians. “Mormon 
missionaries have become adept at advertising the 
desirable side of their religion while concealing the 
ugly and unseemly features of it. They find their 
most fruitful recruiting grounds in the | regions 
which have been neglected by evangelical churches, 
and where intellectual and spiritual “illiterates” most 
abound. _ If the church fails in its duty to the village 
and and open country, it must later reckon with all sorts 
of eccentricities in ‘Teligion. 





FAcING THE TASK 


In the midst of the complexity of modern rural life 
the Board of Home,Missions_ and Church Extension 
has been trying to brid e the,gap, between the older 
type of ministry which served well i in a day which has 
forever passed, but which has proved inadequate to 
the demands of the new day that now is, and to help 
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to give a religious ministry in communities which with- 
out home mission aid would have no such ministry. 


TRAINING FOR THE WorK 


There are at least. two ways to increase the efficiency 
of any given organization. One is to hire more and 
better workers and the other is to increase the eftective- 
ness of those already employed. The Thent of 
Rural Work has put considerable emphasis upon the 
latter method. Within recent years the Department 
has at different times and different places gathered 
together a total of nearly, Q,090,rural pastors into sum- 
mer schools for definite periods of intensive study of 
methods of procedure in rural church work. 

In these (summer schools instruction and definite 
training have been given in meeting the economic prob- 
lems of rural communities, in conducting social and 
recreational programs, in directing community and 
church programs of religious education, in planning 
church buildings adapted to community needs, in sur- 
veying communities, and in promoting community 
health and community welfare generally. Pastors 
have gone home from these schools to remake and 
enlarge their programs of service and with an enlarged 
conception. of the importance of their tasks and fresh 
enthusiasm for putting their best efforts into the work. 
The results from this sort of endeavor have been most 
_ gratifying. Asa result of the work, a new generation 
“of rural leaders has been raised up. Some of them 
have been lost through transfer to city ee 
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The problem of rural leadership is, however, far 
from solved. 

Doctor Dawber says: “Country churches are dying, 
not always for lack of people to support them but for 
lack of ministers able to lead them. They will con- 
tinue to die unless the church can provide in the next 


few years a leadership that can command the respect 


and support of an average intelligence. 

“Tn spite of the exodus from country to city there 
is also returning from high school and colle e a gen- 
eration of outh hitherto unknown in_ cotff Ty life in 
large numbers. “To expect” RPS new genera- 
tion with a ministry that has made such little advance 
in educational standards is to pee the present 
peril.” 

Along with reconstructed parish lines and a new 
leadership, “Doctor Dawber would have a long-time 
program for rural fields- —““To continue the” present 






- Opportunistic method,” says he, “is to content ourselves 


with the spasmodic and fluctuating. In all the essen- 
tials of church success, membership, church school, 
ministerial support, benevolence, the longer ministry 
has proved itself to be a decided advantage. The edu- 
cational method is being increasingly adopted. It in 
turn demands a leadership that will continue over a 
longer period of time than has been customary in our 
ministry. It is the slower way, but it is sure and, in 
fact, the only sure way. The church must now con- 
sider the more permanent types of service and take 
the long look toward the future, and it must be will- 
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ing to pay the price in a long-time educational pro- 
gram.” 


INADEQUATE CHURCH BUILDINGS 


From the first, the adoption of a broader program 
of religious and social ministry for the hee com- 
munity has been limited by the “one-room” type of 
church building so common in rural communities. The 
Department has encouraged the remodeling of old 
buildings and the building of new ones. The increased 
giving during the Centenary period made it possible 
to grant aid to church and parsonage building projects 
in hundreds of particularly needy communities. Many 
of these were in Negro rural communities in the South 
and others in mission rural settlements in the South- 
west. 


DtrEcTors OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR RURAL 
CHURCHES 


For many years it was assumed that directors =O 
religious education could not be employed for’ country. 
work. Within recent years the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension has been undertaking to 
demonstrate that such an assumption is unwarranted. 
The following story from the rural section of the 
North Chicago District will illustrate this endeavor: 

The situation in the churches of Lake County in 
northern Illinois was more or less typical. Agricul- 
ture, education, transportation and social conditions 
had changed radically in recent decades, but churches 
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and church methods had been altered very slightly. 

How could better methods be brought to these 

churches too small to employ trained educational lead- 

ership? That was the gist of the problem that faced 

the district superintendent and the Department of 

Rural Work of the Board of Home Missions and 

Church Extension. Grappling with this problem there 
evolved the simple idea of employing a director of 

religious education for a group of town and cqantry 
churches. 

The director employed was Miss Edna M. Baxter, 
at the time a graduate student in veligions @aucaaen 
at Northwestern University. Nine churches were 
grouped and placed under her care—a number which 
was later increased to twenty-five. Her figgt, task was 
to look about her, to see what the field had to offer and 
to estimate its needs. Naturally, one of the things, 
which impressed her was the inadequacy of the build) ) 
Ings. One-room structures with no provision for a — 
well-balanced program were common. Pupils could 
not be properly graded and little effective departmental 
work was possible. Social and recreational programs. 
were always limited. 

One of the early steps in “thie program was the 
organization of workers’ ferences, for even the 
simplest changes could not Srought about except 
as the people became interested in the improvement 
of the work and came to understand what the pro- 
gram involved. The human mind tends to view new 
ideas with suspicion, and time and patience were found 
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to be important factors in achieving results. Perma- 
nent success meant the continuous training of local 
leaders and the supervision of their work. Later train- 
ing institutes were held in which the best specialists 
in religious education participated. Opportunities for 
conducting teachers’ classes were seized upon, but, 

lest we give a wrong impression, let us add that some 
of the most important training work was done in con- 
ferences with individuals rather than in groups. It 
was found that two hours of private conference with 
the leader of a school or a departnierit Often produced 
more definite improvement in the work than the same 
time spent in work with a larger group. Th pro) 
lems which were faced were often very concrete 

For example, it was found that in one rather commo- 
dious building with a large cs basement, the entire 
school met in one room. ter s eral meetings with 
the church school board and the careful training of 
departmental leaders, the beginners and primary pupils 
were given a room to themselve they could 
have their own period of worship and conduct their 
class work without the many distractions of a room 
crowded with people of all ages. The Junior-Inter- 
mediate group was assigned a place in the commodious 
and previously unused basement and the Seniors and 
Adults were left in the auditorium, into which the 
entire school had previously been crowded. With 
the better use of the facilities already at hand and 
under the direction of an increased and at least par- 
tially trained leadership, the quality of work greatly 
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improved. One. of the by-products was a rapid in- 
crease in attendance at the school. 
In @ smaller and less commodious church, a store- 
G ‘room was cleaned out and converted into a Pama 
‘the primary department. One fundamental idea back 
of all this was to utilize to the fullest advantage all 
of the facifities and all of the leadership available. 
Sa A were found where fhe building facil- 
ities simply were not adequate to meet the needs. In 
such communities the inspiration of the new program 
helped to make possible the carrying out of more ambi- 
tious plans. In several communities new buildings 
have taken the place of totally inadequate structures 
since the new program of religious education has been 
put into operation on the district. The inside arrange- 
ments of one church in another community were altered 
so as to provide extra facilities for a social and editca- 
tional program; at still another point where services 
had been held for fort ars,in a schoolhouse the 
community was inspired to ruil, | a church, and at a 
third point an old church building was moved into 
town and turned into a Tecreation hall. The program 
fae of these and other changes yas a very definite | 
It aimed to provide adequate equipment and sup- } } 
Sead artmentalorganization,. graded? instruction, | 
graded-worship programs, sociakactivities built sree 
church school groups,.qnothers™~organizations in local | 
.. churches, training for‘présent and future leaders, more \ 
C2 \effective use of special days for educational purposes, | 
and irik the.time for the teaching of religion. 
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In carrying out the last aim mentioned, namely, that 
of increasing the time available. for. religious instruc- 
tion, one school extélided its periddto°two hours for 
the children below the Intermediate age. Other schools 
increased their time to an hour and fifteen minutes. 
In all cases regularity and |_promptness | were stressed, 
thus conserving the time available; im fo F communi- 
ties weekday. clas Ses. in_religious educa ve 
provided ; wee day a activities have been correlated with 
Sunday training and dail vacation church schools 
have become the order of the day. swsr=w 

Children of all ages attended the daily vacation 
Bible schools. Recreation periods were provided, but 
the chief emphasis of the work was upon very definite 
religious training and the schools were departmental- 
ized and used as demonstration centers for methods 
of religious training, leaving as a by-product improved 
methods of work for the Sunday schools of the com- 













| Bmunities in which they were held. The first year 13 
such schools were conducted. By 1924 the number™ 


had grown to 19. These schools were departmental- 
ized, no school having less than 2 groups and several 
aving 4 groups each. 

Several towns are now developing community daily 
vacation church schools. A local Board of Religious 
Education n made up of representatives 's from cooperat- 
ing churches has been organized, and through it the 
summer schools and other week-day schools of religion 
will be carried on. The community effort has been the 
result of the work of the director of religious edu- 
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cation. Churches have been brought together that 
have never worked cooperatively before. More money 
can thus be put into the effort if better leaders are 
secured and larger schools developed. 

The teachers of these schools were voluntary work- 
ers selected with care and trained by the director from 
groups of college students. and public-school teachers 
who were” Swittife to serve in that way. In 1924, os 
different teachers with 26 assistants worked in thes 
schools. They enrglled..6 9. children in their classes 
at a total cost of $2 By 
munities concerned entertained the teachers without 
charge and the assistant teachers were in all cases | 
local young people in process _ of training for leader- | 

Ship 
During the summer of “ 
“such schools under her direction. 
munities concerned had ever had such schools until a 
director of religious education was placed upon the 

district. Fifty teachers and 47 assistants helped in 
the work this summer, and 694 children were _regu- 
larly enrolled. The communities themselves raised*§ 
$610. 16 for the support of the work. The teachers — 
were from public schools and from educational insti- 
tutions in and around Chicago. Many of these college- 
trained and professionally trained workers gave their 
service freely and enthusiastically, and they were able 
to win the respect and love of the children and their 
parents. These teachers and workers were given 
special training before they began their work. 
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Opportunity was given in these schools for the 
dramatization, of Bible stories, a feature of the work 
which the pupils enjoyed and which left very definite 
and helpful impressions upon their minds. Inciden- 
tally, we should add that the dramatic work has been 
carried on into the winter and that most of the com- 
munities concerned have.given_ plays of social and edu- 
cational value. This dramatic work has proved to be 
a valuable and interesting type of community recrea- 
tion. Variou orld, service ied cts were also in- 
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' cluded in the program, Hundreds of boys and girls 

| have received their( first religious instruction under 

\ skilled and experienced teachers in these vacation 

\schools. 

es The influence of the work and the workers in these 

»sa¢ Vacation schools has been one of the finest things 

'./\ which have grown out of the new program. The fact 

S50 that keer college girls were willing to submit them- 
BAGH Neneh gE 

— selves to definite raining and then give of their time 

to the work without pay, has been both a revelation 

and an inspiration to all of those who have been in 
touch with the work. 

‘The summer work and the regular program of 

activities throughout the winter months have given 

___ the young people a new conception of what the church 

) ] really stands for. The Camp Fire program for Inter- 

“~ mediate girls’ classes has ¢ elife of many 

girls in these communities. Mothers are the f first to 

notice the change and to register approva and appre- 


ciation for the work done with their daughters. 
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Large groups of boys and girls are taken to summer 
camps... where they learn the ideals of Christian LVite 
and-are trained in the appreciation of wholesome rec- 
reation, of nature and nature’s God. 

The {parents ben these communities have not been 
forgotten. M@thers’ clubs and parents’ meetings have 
been a great aid in enlisting the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of parents, and in a number of cases they have 
been the means of bringing the parents into the fellow- 
ship of the-church._ 

Thé young people) have discovered that they can 
have genuine good times in the church and its activ- 
ities, and a new respect for the church has come to 
them. There are evidences on every hand that the 
churches in these communities are building character 
and influencing young lives for Jesus Christ more 
effectively than ever before in their history. 

Fortunately, the idea has caught the imagination of 
other « district superint piggdents. and the work has already 





tha tue teachers helpetin Teas dns. 2 daily vacation 
schools on the district during the summer months. 


RurAL INDUSTRY 


It should not be imagined, however, that all rural 
people are farmers or engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Millions of people living in small towns and 
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/of Oklahoma, Texas, and other States. 
_ cement factories, coke and chemical works, cotton-mill 
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country places are dependent upon industrial enter- 
prises for a livelihood. Rural industry is not a new 
thing in the country, as one may infer from observing 
the abandoned mills and mill races of older settled 
regions such as New England. 

Rural industry is, however, assuming new aspects 
to-day, and there is a marked tendency on the part of 
some industries toward decentralization and the dis- 
tribution of certain lines of manufacture among 
smaller places. 

Our mining regions are predominantly rural. They 


~ include the vast coal-mining regions of Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, Illinois, and other Eastern and Mid- 
western States, and they extend as far west as Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Washington. In these areas 
multitudes of people live in small towns and rural 
sections, but they are dependent upon the wages of 
industry. Many of these people are more or less recent 


_imthigrants) from southern and southeastern Europe. 


tHe'Church, therefore, faces the problent’of transiency 
and social difference in these communities, and a a reli- 
; Feet “ 

gious ministry is often made possible only because of 
home-missien_ aid. 

In theVead : and [zine regions of eastern K nsas sim- 

| ilar conditions prevail as well as in the | large 01 egions 

uatries, 


_and other textile and small mill towns, together with 
lumber and logging camps, create similar problems. 


In the case of the logging communities and mill 
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towns a time of real stress often comes after the indus- 
tries themselves have moved on and left behind a 
res settled | population. One missionary, the Rev. 
F. Leonard, a missionary on the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan, describes one day’s experience on 
such a field as follows: 

“Every second Sunday, when the snow is deep in 
northern Michigan, I am a good John Wesley Meth- 
odist, in that I rise at, four. I do not exactly follow 
the Wesleyan jHftmetion as to the program after ris- 
ing; I may pray, but I do not read; I wash, shave, and 
dress, then walk a mile to the railroad station. I go to 
a restaurant near by and take a little breakfast, then 
board a train which leaves at five o’clock, and ride 
eight y-seven miles. I leave the train and walk across 

ountry tree "miles to a farmhouse. Then I get ona 
farmer’s sleigh ; and ride | four miles to a country church 
where I preach at 10:30. Then I ride back one mile, 
where I leave the sleigh and walk four miles to a 
country schoolhouse, where I preach at 2:30 to what 
I believe to be the champion. congregation of church- 

oers. This settlement 1s bounded onone side Dy a 
lake and on three sides, b s. by a, great : swamp. Its popu- 
familie ilies. The last time I 
“thiete were forty-three pres- 
ent, which is three 0 a family with a.remainder of 
one. The usual average is about sane » After 
preaching in this place, I walk six miles to a little vil- 
lage on the railroad, where I hold’ an evening service. 
I again board the train and ride ninety miles, then I 
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walk one mile, and, as it is after eleven o'clock, I 
cannot think of anything to do but go to bed.” 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The limits of this chapter do not permit us to 
describe all of the complex _problems which we face in: 
our rural fields or to suggest the things which the 
church is doing to meet the needs which present them- 
selves. The program of the church is, however, sug- 
gested by the following statement of principles which 
was adopted at a joint meeting of a committee on the 
rural church appointed by the Board of Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and a like committee 
appointed by the Department of Rural Church of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. This 
joint meeting was held in Kansas City, Monday, 
March 2, 1925, Bishop Waldorf presiding. These 
principles have since been adopted by the Board of 
Bishops and by the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension. 


RuRAL WorK 


1. Its Importance: More than half of our churches 
are in communities of twenty-five hundred or less. 
They furnish members in quantity to city churches, 
Without them, both city and rural life would suffer. 
The so-called “country mind” and “city mind” are 
recognitions of something very superficial. The city 
preacher of to-day was possibly the crossroads Preacher 
of yesterday. 


oe 
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2. Rural Commissions: A Rural Commission 
should be raised on each district and be composed of 
the district superintendent and at least two ministers 
and two laymen to be selected by the District Rural 
Society or the District Conference or appointed by the 
superintendent when no,district organization exists. 
The commission should ‘gtudy) church groupings, pre- 
vent parish overlapping and arrange territory so that 
each rural inhabitant is the responsibility of some 
rural church. They should advise with the church 
authorities over denominational readjustments needed 
within the territory covered by the districts. 

3. Rural Church Groups: On some geographical 
or other satisfactory basis churches should be grouped 
for cooperative endeavor. The churches grouped 
might share in the support and use of a Director of 
Recreation and Religious Education. ee 

4. Rural Departments at Denominational Colleges : 


\ These should be maintained for special instruction of 
| prospective rural ministers and church workers. Ex- 


tension work should be undertaken which should dem- 
onstrate » possibilities of effective church methods. A 
circulating library at the college center would have 
practical value. 

5. Our agricultural colleges, State or other educa- 
tional institutions where Rural Departments are organ- 
ized, should be cultivated as sources of supply for 
Ministerial and Lay Leaders. 

6. The Rural. Ministry should not be considered as 


a stepping-stone to a city ‘assignment or appointment. 
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Better salaries in rural churches, building of a rural 
consciousness and better social and school privileges 
must be brought about if this suggestion i is to be fair 
and practical. 

7. The Rural Church must_be well Sea and so 
constructed and equipped as to to make possible a mod- 
ern program. 

8. The Rural Program must take account of rural 
situations and be adapted to meet them. 

g. The Country Church must be made the vital cen- 
ter of the life of the community, and held responsible 
to spiritualize both its own departmental life and also 
the organized agencies of the community. 

10. The absentee property owner must be led to 
see the necessity of dividing 1 his s support between the 
rural church near his property and the city church he 
and his family attend. Possibly the two pastors and 
the two district superintendents can arrange this after 
District Rural Commissions and City Missionary Soci- 
eties have listed such cases. 

11. People temporarily in a community should 
receive special attention from the rural church. This 
group includes tenants, loggers, workers at oil centers, 
_ harvest and other ‘seasonal workers, summer boarders, 
’ cottagers, and tourists. 

12. In communities where the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has fpll responsibility, there the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension should render 
preferred aid and cooperate in adequately caring for 
the work: Where the responsibility is divided with 
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other denominations, equable adjustment should be 
made. To illustrate, where four denominations are 
each competing in four towns it would be better to 
agree to accept full responsibility in one than to use 
missionary funds and man power in carrying on a 
competitive denominational program. 

V 


CHAPTER V 
SPIRITUALIZING EDUCATION 


In colonial days education in America had a strong 
religious tone. The colonies were usually homo 
neous in race and religion and there was little chyeson 
to this practice. When the thirteen colonies came to 
unite in forming a constitution for a national union, it 
was found necessary to lay down the principle of sep- 
aration between church and state. It was the obvious 
intention to avoid any such preference for “estab- 
lished” churches as prevailed in England and on the 
Continent. It is also true that some of the early lead- 
ers in the fight for American independence had become 
skeptical-about religion from reading the philosophic 
literature which underlay the French Revolution. For 
a good many years, however, religion remained a force 
in public education. The teachers were usually reli- 
giously inclined and the daily sessions were generally 
opened by the reading of the Bible and prayer. The 
older colleges of the country were all founded by 
churches and were largely attended by students from 
Christian homes. These also were chiefly instrumen- 
tal in furnishing candidates for the ministry and mis- 
sionary service. 

Gradually the incoming of groups alien to those 
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already on the ground led to the interpretation of the 
constitutional provision for the separation of church 
and state not as preventing favoritism toward one 
church as against others, but as excluding any friendly 


attitude toward religion as such. Rivalry between 
Protestant denominations also played a large part in 
the exclusion of religious teaching. 

In order to justify to their own people the-establish- 
ment of parochial schools, the Roman~Catholi¢ hier- 
archy raised the cry of “Godless” as applied to public 
schools and at the same time opposed the reading of 
the Protestant Bible therein. As the‘ Jews, increased, 
they objected to the Christmas_ exercises which had 
become customary. Thus at the present time there is 
little or no religious education coming through the 
public-school system, although in communities which 
are strongly P Protestant in sentiment, the historic habit 
of Bible-reading and prayer frequently continues. 

Professor Luther A. Weigle thus diagnoses the 
reasons for the present_deplorable situation : 

“This practical - secularization of the public schools 
is an incidental result of the working out, under sec- 
tarian conditions, of two principles which are funda- 
mental to American life: (1) the principle of reli- 
gious freedom, which insures the separation of church 
and state, and guarantees to all the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences; 
(2) the principle of public education for citizenship 
in a democracy, which lays upon the state itself the 
duty of securing its own perpetuity and shaping its 
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own future by the education of those who, as citizens 
and voters, constitute its sovereigns. The fulfillment 
of these principles, throughout the almost one hun- 
dred and fifty years of our national history, has 
brought about, on the one hand, a constant_increase 
of emphasis upon civic, social and industrial aims in 
public education, as contrasted with religious aims and, 
on the other hand, has put the public schools at the 
mercy of minorities with respect to matters of reli- 
gious conviction. Whenever a group or an individual 
has chosen to object, on what are averred to be con- 
scientious grounds, to any religious feature of the 
program or curriculum of these schools, that feature 
has usually been eliminated, and nothing else of a reli- 
gious sort has taken its place. The result is our pres- 
ent situation, with the public schools almost completely 
stripped of religious elements.” 

He goes on to show how the evolution of public 
school education makes the lack of religious teaching 
even more serious than it would have been formerly: 

“The older schools obviously afforded to children 
but a fraction of their education; the larger, and in 
many respects the more important, part of education 
was left to the home and the community. The omis- 
sion of religion from the curricula of these older 
schools would seem natural enough in view of the fact 
that so many other vital, everyday interests and occu- 
pations were omitted; and it would convey no sug- 
gestion that religion is unimportant or nugatory. But 
just such a suggestion is inevitable under present con- 
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ditions. When the public schools provide for the edu- 
cation of children in every other sound human interest 
except religion, the suggestion is unavoidable that reli- 
gion is a negligible factor in human life, or else so 
divisive a factor as not to lend itself to our common 
educative purpose.” j 


ReELicious NEGLECT RESULTS IN DELINQUENCY 


It is evident to all that the present situation cannot 
last. Character is even more important than intelli- 
gence in a ’détfiocracy. The system of public education 
as we know it is failing in the adequate production 
of character and is only partially making good in the 
matter of intelligence. The increase in juvenile delin- 
quency and crime may be traced without doubt to the 
neglect of religious education. 

Speaking in Philadelphia recently, Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, of Boston University, declared that the 
church had fallen down in its task of providing ade- 
quaté réligious, ‘moral, and ethical training for the 
youth of America. He said that surveys already made 
and soon to be published show that in average com- 
munities of the East and Middle West seven out of 


very ten children are ‘receiving no moral or religious 


Cation 

“We have concluded that the cause of crime is not 
that children are more depraved than ever before,” 
Doctor Athearn said, “but because we set up a system 
of secular education to secure a high intellectual level 
in the youth of our country, and then to protect the 
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religious liberty and the political liberty, we removed 
religion from the public schools. 

“We should not be more surprised to see a genera- 
tion of moral _illiterates under. the present circum- 
stances than we “Should be to see a “generation of intel- 
lectual illiterates if we had treated our intellectual edu- 
cation as we do our religious. 

“The church has fallen down on the job. We 
charge the church with being the major cause of crime. 
The church told democracy one hundred years ago 
to separate religion from the state; the church would 
take care of the moral training of the young, the state 
of the intellectual training. The church has failed 
lamentably in its trust. 

“We believe that the crime wave in America will 
continue as long as the church fails in its duty to pro- 
vide adequate religious, moral, or ethical training for 
the young.” 


FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION 


On the subject of the fundamental necessity of reli- 
gion in our national life, before the National Council 
of Congregational Churches in the city of Washing- 
ton, October 20, 1925, President Coolidge declared : 

“Everyone recognizes that our modern life has 
become more and more complex. It has become more 
and more interdependent. This is true in our economic 
life; it is true in our political life. With the extension 
of knowledge and science, with the new powers that 
these have conferred, there are multitudes of ways and 
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opportunities fc for committing crime, for doing wrongs ©» 


which result in 1 personal and property injury to others, 


and for perverting that which ought to minister to 


our well-being to the service of evil ends which in 
former days did not exist. New occasions have been 
opened for the turning of the instrumentalities of 
government, which ought to be used for the public 
welfare, into the service of selfish and misguided inter- 
ests. Temptations have been both multiplied and 
intensified. The perils to the individual and to society 
have in numerous ways been increased manyfold.” 


“Tt is true that the government can aid, and is aid- 
ing, in the solution of some of the problems to which 
I have already referred. Without doubt the law acts 
as a deterrent to wrongdoing and will usually go a 
long way in the repression of crime. But this reaches 
its highest application only when there is a very healthy 
and determined public sentiment in favor of the obsérv- 
ance of the law. The utmost ingenuity on the part of 
the police powers will be substantially all wasted, in 
an effort to enforce the law, if there does not exist 
a strong and vigorous determination on the part of the 
people to observe the law. Such a determination can- 
not be produced by the government. My own opinion 
is that it is furnished_by teligion.? 


“In the progress of the human race religious beliefs 
were developed before the formation of governments. 
It is my understanding that government rests on. reli- 
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gion. While in our own country we have wisely sep- 
arated the church and the state in order to emancipate 
faith from all political interference, nevertheless the 
forms and theories of our government were laid in 
accordance with the prevailing religious convictions of 
the people. The great revival of the middle of the 
eighteenth century had a_ marked influence upon our 
Revolutionary period. ‘The clainmto the right to free- 
dom, the claim to the right to equality, with the result- 
ant right to self-government—the rule of the people— 
have no foundation other than the common_brother- 
hood of man derived from the common Fatherhood of 
God. The righteous authority of the law depends for 
its sanction upon its harmony with the righteous 
authority of the Almighty. If this faith is set aside, 
the foundations of our institutions fail, the citizen is 
depose 1 from the high estate which he holds as amen- 
able to a universal conscience, society reverts to a sys- 
tem of class and caste, and the government, instead of 
being imposed by reason from within, is imposed by 
force from without. Freedom and democracy would 
give way to despotism and slavery. I do not know of ' 
any adequate support for our form of government 
ssicept that which comies from religion, The acs eae 


ey ds he see sig attain! a the stad anaiees 
of the religious convictions of the people. If these were 
broken down, society might go on for a time under its 
own momentum, but it would be headed for destruc- 
tion. We do not possess any other enlightening force. 
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We do not have any other hope for the reform and 
perfection of society. There is no other method by 
which we can ‘have a life and live it more abun- 
dantly.’ ” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS INADEQUATE 


As the public schools failed in teaching religion, 
there was a common and easy assumption that the 
home and the church would supply the lack. The 
assumption proved to be baseless. The increasing 
industrialization of modern life broke up the urban 
home and. ‘destroyed ‘the practice of family worship. 
The Sunday school, which was the church’s agency for 
providing religious instruction, did not give enough. of 
it, its officers and teachers were frequently incompe- 
tent, and it failed to reach the children who needed its 
ministrations most. In recent years the quality of 
instruction has greatly improved and the number of 
children reached has been considerably increased, but 
no qualified observer is willing to affirm the adequacy 
of the Sunday school to meet obvious needs. Dr. W. 
S. Athearn, previously referred to, estimates that there 
are twenty-seven million children in this country who 
thus ‘being raised as “religious illiterates.” The writer 
prefers the estimate of Dr. Walter Laidlaw, of New 
York, who thinks that the number is not over thirteen 
million. Taking that conservative figure, however, 
the s situation, is bad enough. In a typical American 
city the\gost fer oy jin the public schools is $70 a 
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year in the grades, $105 in the high schools and $135 
in the polytechnic schools. The cost per pupil for 
religious education in the Sunday school per year is 
not over $2. The American people are therefore 
spending from thirty-five to sixty-five times as much 
to provide their children with education in less impor- 
tant matters than they are to give them that instruction 
in religion which is so vitally necessary to individual 
character and to social salvation. The same disparity 


7] is true in the matter of equipment. In three years 
'' recently in a certain city, permits were granted to 


construct thirty-five public schools costing approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 and dtiring the same period permits 
were granted to construct twenty-one churches at a 
cost of $800,000. In the long run people are sure to 
get what they pay for. The first people to sense the 
seriousness of the situation were the public-school 
teachers themselves. Many of them are Christians in 
profession and practice, and their influence upon their 
pupils in the formation of character is incalculable. 
Their sensitiveness to the inadequacy of present pro- 
visions is such that frequently the resolutions passed 
at educational gatherings contain fervent and well- 
consideréd pleas for education in religion These 
have been ably seconded by the judges < of. “juvenile 
courts and by probation officers. Last of all, Christian 


, ministers and laymen have begun to wake up to the 
alarming conditions. It should be made clear that no 


matter how good the Sunday schools may become, they 
will reach only from a fourth to a third of those who 
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need instruction in religion. In a typical American 

city there are forty-two thousand children of grade- 
school age in the public schools. There are eleven 
thousand children of this age in Protestant Sunday 
schools. If by a superhuman effort the enrollment of 
this age group should be doubled, there would be no 
accommodation for them because the churches and 
Sunday-school buildings are well filled by the present 
enrollment. 
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THE Datty VACATION SCHOOL 


Faced with this situation, two plans have been pro- 
posed which promise to afford relief. The first is the 
Daily Vacation Bible School, sometimes called the 
Daily Vacation Church School. It has now made its 
way around the world and is becoming increasingly 
popular in the United States. The time for holding 
these schools is at the close of the school year. Some 
are held for three weeks, but the preferable term is five 
weeks. The classes meet in the forenoon for three 

hours and training is given in worship, patriotism, 
Bible study, personal conduct, and handicraft, and the 
attempt is made to correlate the different items of the 
schedule into a consistent whole that will make a max- 
imum impression upon the child’s life. A number of 
advantages have been discovered in connection with 
these schools. There is a great willingness on the 
part of the parents to have their children enrolled. The 
five-days-a-week program makes it possible in five 
weeks to accomplish as much in real character building 
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as is usually done in a year of Sunday-school sessions, 
each of which lasts only an hour and is separated from 
the next by six days. The number of foreign-born 
children who attend Daily Vacation Bible Schools is 
much larger than that which will go to Sunday schools. 
Among the Negroes of our church considerable num- 
bers of idle church buildings have been put to use and 
vacation schools held for Negro children in many 
Southern cities. The teachers are young people hold- 
ing scholarships from the Board of Home Missions. 
They are not given extra pay and the churches which 
are benefited pay their local expenses. When they finish 
at one school they are transferred to another, thus 
keeping busy for the whole summer. Some vacation 
schools are held by individual churches, others coop- 
eratively by a number of congregations located in the 
same neighborhood. The chief difficulty is found in 
securing competent teachers who will serve the entire 
time without what at ‘arst seems to be at too great 
an expense. However, careful planning will usually 
eliminate this difficulty. In almost every parish there 
are several ex-school-teachers who will gladly give 
competent assistance. 

A good example of the work that may be done in a 
Daily Vacation Church School in a downtown polyglot 
community is shown by the following figures from 
the school held in the summer of 1925 in a New Eng- 
land manufacturing city: The enrollment for the five 
weeks was 418, of whom 319 were Greek, 21 Syrian, 
20 French, 13 Polish, 12 Portuguese, 4 American, 1 
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English, 1 Irish. The average attendance for the first 
week was 157, and for the entire five weeks, 155. At 
the close of the school, an exhibition of handwork, 
etc., was given in a conveniently located storeroom. 
This gave the public a good idea of the quality of work 
done in the Vacation School. 

A young woman who represented the Board of 
Home Missions in the children’s activities of a down- 
town parish on the Atlantic Coast gives the following 
interesting story of the way in which she was able to 
break down the prejudice of American children 
against their so-called foreign-borii brothers: 

“Fast year in the Junior League of which I was 


“¢ superintendent the children were all ‘one-hundred-per- 


cent Americans’ living in a foreign community. They 


“1¢, felt themselves very superior to the foreigners among 


we ‘whom they lived and shared with their parents the 


f 
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“horror at the thought of allowing the foreigners to 
share in the activities of the church. 

“The itheme for study which the League followed 
was ‘Boys and Girls in Other Lands.’ We studied 
about children of various countries, played their games, 
and made in miniature various things, such as houses 
and wagons, which were typical of the country. I 
discovered that a group of King’s Heralds made up of 
foreign children from a nearby settlement had con- 
structed a Chinese village from cardboard. I asked 
the Junior League if they would not like to invite this 
group to come and explain their village to us—I did 
not, however, mention the fact that the King’s Heralds 
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were Jews, Italians, etc. The Junior League was 
enthusiastic with the idea and immediately sent an 
invitation to the King’s Heralds, which they accepted. 
As the afternoon for the joint meeting and party 
approached, I wondered just what would happen when 
the foreign children arrived. We had talked in the 
League about what our duty as hosts and_ hostesses 
was, but I never revealed the fact that the invited 
guests were not?¥one-hundred-per-cent Americans, 
because I did not’ want the children to feel that I 
thought it strange for them to be entertaining a group 
of foreign children. 

“When the meeting and party were finally held, it 
was a great success. At first the two groups of chil- 


~odren were rather afraid of each other, but finally they 


got to playing together and having a fine time. After 
the party was over, both groups agreed that they had 


“a fine time. The King’s Heralds returned the party 


and the Junior League turned out en masse.” 


__WeeEK-Day Re icious INSTRUCTION 


The second\and more important method for supply- 
ing adequate religious instruction is the Week-Day 
School of Religion. While occasionally this“is held 
before or after school hours, it comes to its best estate 
only when children are released from their public- 
school duties for a specified time and given instruction 
at a near-by church or other building, returning thence 
to their customary work. In three. States, ‘Oregon, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota, provision has been made 
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by law for the release of children from one to three 
hours a week for such instruction. Such specific laws 
are not necessary, however, and iocal school boards are 
actually giving permission in at least. thi thirty) s other 
States. Undoubtedly the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Oregon School case will greatly help the 
movement for week-day schools. The Oregon law, 
which prohibited the maintenance of parochial schools, 
was held unconstitutional by both the Circuit Court 
and the Supreme Court. The latter took occasion to 
say in its decision, however, that the right of the 
parent was superior to that of the school in matters 
touching religion. The reasoning can be carried over 
to fit the week-day plan. If it is unconstitutional for 
Roman Catholics to be prohibited from taking their 
children wholly out of the public schools in order 
that they may be taught religion in parochial schools, 
it must be equally unconstitutional to prohibit Prot- 
estants from having their children excused from school 
for one to three hours a week in order that they may 
be taught religion. Of course, the corner-stone upon 
which the week-day school rests is the written request 
of parents that the child shall be excused. Moreover, 
if dangerous rocks are to be avoided, all such projects 
must forego the use of public-school buildings, the use 
of public-school moneys, or the use of teachers whose 
pedagogical attainments are below those of public- 
school teachers in the grades taught. 

Of course, there are difficulties in the way of any 
large-scale inauguration of week-day schools. It will 
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be discovered that many, if not most, Protestant 
churches have, -been located without reference_to the 


public. schools» in/a community and are therefore not 


..._ sufficiently accessible to be used in this work. When 


they are so accessible, it will generally be found that 
from the standpoint— of light, heat, ventilation, and 
equipment, they compare unfavorably with the public 
schools. It will also be~discovered that both pastors 
and people are quite unintérested with regard to the 
matter. The parish program which calls for two Sun- 
day services, a Sunday school and Epworth League 
and a midweek service of some sort, fills their vision. 
Especially is it seine 8 interest them to the degree 
of extending financia upport, although the amount 
required is very small when compared with the good 
accomplished. It has been found throughout the 
country that the cost runs about $4 per year per pupil 
for one hour a week over a term | ‘of forty weeks. Those 
who have engaged in this sort of work are its 
most enthusiastic exponents, and such schools are 


‘now in successful operation in_some fifteen hun- 
, dred communities scattered through _ thirty-three 


i States. 


Not much attention has been attracted so far by the 
nascent_movement to tax church property. This will 
affect first of all the Roman Catholic Church; but as 
class legislation is impossible, the Protestant churches 
will not be able to escape. In a city daily owned and 
operated by Christian men an editorial recently 
appeared advocating such a move. Ina Western State 
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for two successive Legislatures bills have been intro- 
' duced looking to this end. Someone has had sufficient 
interest in the matter to investigate the amount of tax- 
exempt property owned by the Roman Catholic Church 


in the United States at the present ti time, and he claims 
that it is equal to the amount of property owned. by | 


the federal government. Legislation of this sort is 
so drastic and revolutionary that the danger of it 
seems to be far distant. The chief argument against 
it is the contribution made toward good citizenship by 
the churches, especially through giving moral and reli- 
gious education to the young. It is obvious, however, 
that that argument loses most of its force when only 
from one fourth to one third of the rising generation 
is thus reached. The seven-days-a-week parish pro- 
gram, and especially week-day instruction in religion, 
which will reach from 75 to 9o per cent of the public- 
school enrollment, | will constitute the best _possible 
insurance against the danger.referred to. 

In the open country and in some city communities 
the school will be the “type_2” sort; that is, it will 
be conducted by a single church. Wherever possible, 
however, the writer would recommend cooperative 
action through a Board of Religious Education made 
up of persons appointed from churches contiguous to 
the school whose pupils are to be served. The purpose 
of the community week-day schools is not only to bitild 
character, but also to provide such a background of 
religious knowledge | and ideals as will put the child in 
condition to give an intelligent and arinatane recep- 
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tion to the appeal for conversion and church member- 
ship when made by pastors and their assistants later 
on. Their_social value in reducing crime costs is at 
once evident. TheCautomobiléy has greatly increased 
the need for week-day schools. In the country) Sunday 
visiting has increased as a result-of easier means of 
transportation, and in Cities) Sunday picnicking has 
done the same. In these days the week-day school is 
much more sure of a uniform attendance and of the 
more regular instruction consequent thereon than the 
Sunday school. 

The objection is frequently raised that week-day 
schools contravene the revered principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state. Actual practice has shown 
the objection to be groundless, and the reasoning of 
the United States Supreme Court in the decision which 
held the Oregon School Law to be unconstitutional 
affords ample justification for this type of religious 
education. It said: 

“Under the doctrine of Meyer vs. Nebraska, 262 
U. S. 390, we think it entirely plain that the act of 
1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty of par- 
ents and guardians to direct the upbringing and edu- 
cation of children under their control. As often here- 
tofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion may not be abridged by legislation which has no 
reasonable relation to some purpose within the com- 
petency of the state. The fundamental theory of lib- 
erty upon which all governments in this union repose 
excludes any general power of the state to standardize 
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its children by forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only. The child is not the mere crea- 
ture of the state; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, 
to meepeize and prepare him for additional obliga- 
tions.” 

The Court’s ellie now makes possible and prob- 
able the process of leveling up rather than leveling 
down. Catholics and some others will continue to put 
their religion into education through parochial schools. 
The rest of us will put religion in by means of week- 
day religious instruction on released time. There can 
be no class favoritism from either court or Legisla- 
ture. The government cannot and will not do for 
Catholics more than it offers to do for Protestants. 
It is not now necessary for the latter to go before forty 
or more State Legislatures and laboriously seek laws 
granting time for religious education. As fast as our 
churches are ready locally to provide this instruction 
they can secure the signatures 0 of parents who desire 
it, request permission of focal school ‘boards, and make 
detailed arrangements _ with school staffs. If a school 


board refuses to grant such permission, let applicants 
go into the courts for_a_writ of mandamus requiring / 
that it be granted. Any State which permits parochial | | 
schools henceforth must permit week-day instruction | | | \j 
in religion when requested by parents. 

So far week-day schools have been mostly for 
grade school children. A distinct movement for 


encouraging Bible study among high-school students 
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should here be noted. ‘Stated Vike North Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Oregon and Montana give credit for courses 
pursued under teachers whose competence satisfies the 
high-school authorities. In Rockford, Illinois, fully 
five hundred students, representing fourteen com- 
munions, have been doing this sort of work with sat- 
isfaction to themselves, the school, the church, and the 
community. 

The Board of Home Missions is taking a significant 
interest in Christianizing education. In many of the 
trial sections it is supplying a type of competent lead- 
ership which is making possible successful Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools and schools for week-day religion. 
The work of Miss ss Marie Marvell. on the Champaign- 
Danville District of the Hlinois Conference is spe- 
cially worthy of mention. She is religious education 
director for the district, limiting her activities to those 
rural churches which she is able to supervise. There 
are nineteen of these, and she visits each once | a month 
upon weeknights for conference with teachers and 
workers, including, of course, the pastor. Once a 
month a workers’ conference is held at a central point 
on the district which is attended by the district super- 
intendent and the pastors of all the churches served 
and such workers as they are able to bring with them. 
The program runs for three hours and is furnished by 
the workers themselves, the director offering sugges- 
tions in its building. Her Sundays are spent in visit- 
ing schools, inspecting their work and frequently 
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teaching classes for demonstration purposes. She 
leads in the organization and development of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. Financial support for the 
work is gathered by Sqlling- memberships, in Lan organ-— 
ization of those interested. " 
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One of the outstanding facts revealed by Centenary 
and pre-Centenary studies of our church building sit- 
uation was that most of the churches erected in pre- 
vious years were entirely. whfitted for the carrying on 
of a modern program of religious education. It was 
also discovered that because of ignorance on the part 
of church building committees new™churches were 
being erected which were out of date before their 
foundations were laid. To assist churches planning to 
build and to prevent the unwise expenditure of build- 
ing funds, the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension joined with what was then the Board of 
Sunday Schools in the formation of a Bureau of 
Church Architecture to give advice and to help in the 
actual drafting of plans for church buildings. The 
work of the Bureau has been of incalculable value to 
the church. Not only have large sums of money 
been saved, but a great impetus has been given to the 
work of religious education as the older type of build- 
ing, which was often of the one-room plan and at 
best consisted of an auditorium, prayer-meeting room, 
kitchen and dining room, has given place to a type of 
building making adequate provision for a depart- 
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mentalized and graded church school. The fine build- 
ings which have been erected under the advice of the 
bureau are an indication of the increasing interest of 
the church, in providing adequate religious instruction 
for its youth. 

A church which has planned wisely in its building 
is not only equipped for its Sunday task, but also finds 
itself in a position to respond to the demands already 
being made upon it for providing facilities for week- 
day religious instruction. The Bureau of Architec- 
ture, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
will be glad to answer inquiries from interested parties. 


THE COLLEGE AGE 


The denominational colleges, which for a number of 
years were so absorbed in meeting the competition of 
State universities in equipment, buildings, and highly 
paid teaching staff that they paid insufficient attention 
to religion, are now emphasizing the teaching of Eng- 
lish Bible and Religious Education in an admirable 
way. This reform is due in no small degree to the 
increasing friendliness shown by State institutions to 
religion. The latter have long felt that something 
should be done for the religious life of the students 
but could not see just how it could be worked out. The 
Wesley. Foundations, which are sponsored by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension and the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, have proved to be a solution. Many other 
denominations have taken up the same sort of work. 
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Under thi plan ers workers and plants are estab- 
lished in convenient proximity to the campuses of 
State institutions. The worker leads the students of 
his group in religious activities and sometimes offers 
courses of study in Bible and Religious Education for 
which credit is given by the institution near at hand. 
The plant affords a. social « center for the Methodist 
students in attendance and gi gives facilities for Epworth 
League and Sunday-school activities.The most ambi- 
tious of these projects, now abo =e number, is 
that at Urbana, Illinois, where, wader the leadership 
of the Rev. James C. Baker, a splendid Wesley House, 
impressive in proportions and beautiful in architec- 
ture, has been erected at a cost of $300,0¢ ooo. It has 
usually been found that the number of stu Students who 
are Methodist by membership or preference, in these 
institutions, is greater than the number of those who 
attend the denominational colleges in the same terri- 
tory. An important aspect ofthe work in both sorts 
of institutions is the vocational gttidance which seeks 
to recruit a suitable personnel for the ministry and 
for missionary and educational work at home and 
abroad. Since the Wesley Foundation work was 
established, the percentage of State university grad- 
uates who have entered. Christian service has rapidly 
increased. : 


RECREATION AND EDUCATION 


The matter of recreation should certainly be con- 
sidered as a part of the educational process. What 
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people old and young do in their leisure moments 
probably affects the formation of character more than 
the time spent in studies at school or at the job which 
provides a_ living. The traditional attitude of the 
Protestant Church toward recreation was unfortunate. 
It overlooked the inherent and universal desire of hu- 
man nature for amusement and it placed stress exclu- 
sively upon industry, thrift, and duty. This negative 
attitude toward the lighter or play side of life had 
(two) unfortunate effects : it gave an aspect of nar- 
rowness and hardness to Christian people themselves 
and it placed the control of the amusement side of 
life in the hands of the most irreligious section of the 
population. Thus amusements came to be almost 
wholly commercialized and to be considered without 
tegard to their effect upon character. The increasing \ 
industrialization of modern life, the growth of the | 
wage-earning classes, and the possession of an indi- | 
vidual income by young people before they are qualy! 
ified rightly to use it have created a serious . situation. \ J] 
The theatrical and motion-picture ‘business with’ its 
nation-wide ‘ramifications, the dance halls found 
everywhere and the pool halls as well, are thoroughly 
commercialized. Provision for the supervision and 
regulation of these agencies has not kept pace with 
their evolution. Moreover, the sudden emergence of 
the automobile as the almost universal means of trans- 
portation has been followed by the multiplication 
throughout the land 6f road-houses located outside 
of city limits and therefore beyond the reach of such 
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regulation as has been brought to bear within munic- 
ipalities. 

In recent years Protestant churches have been aban- 
doning their attitude of negation and more and more’ 
coming to the position that recreation is a normal part 

_ sof life and that provision should be made for it as for 
education and. reli ligion. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the period of the Centenary was notable for 
the progress made in this direction. In plans for 
buildings, and in programs for work within the parish, 
the threefold division as between worship, religious 
education, and récreation or social life, became almost 
universal. In the great cities with a polyglot popu- 
lation, the necessity of reaching children of the for- 
eign-born through the educational and social approach 
increased the demand for the new program. The 
General Conference of 1920 took significant action 
looking i in the same direction when it provided for the 
appointment by the ‘Quarterly. Conferencé‘of each local 
church of both directors of religious édiication and of 
recreation. While the church is a great body and it 
takes years for any new idea to reach the farthest 
confines of the denomination, it seems certain that 
more and more books will be written, institutes held, 
and facilities provided for the use and equipment of 
these new officials. 


THE CHURCH AND OTHER AGENCIES 


One difficulty which has arisen from the negative 
attitude on amusements hitherto held and the slow- 
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ness of the church in awakening to the possibilities 
in this direction, has been the number of nonchurch 
agencies—supported, however, to a large extent by 
Christian people, and using Christian people as execu- 
tives—which have sprung up to meet the need for 
recreation. A few years ago, the General Conference 
appointed a Commission to see if better correlation 
between the Sunday school and Epworth League could 
not be worked out. It reported that there were no 
less than thirty-eight organizations bidding for the 
time and interest of certain youthful age groups. Most 
of these agencies are parasitic in that they are unable 
to recruit their own léadership without reliance upon 
the church. It is quite certain that the church cannot 
afford to turn over its young people to them, although 
they are an improvement over those whose prime 
motive is private profit. The way out seems to be for 
the individual church wherever possible to provide an 
adequate recreational life for its own childhood and 
youth. This is fairly simple in the case “of the large 
city church or of the small church in the open country. 
It is not so easy in the small churches in city neigh- 
borhoods and in towns and villages where the num- 
ber to be provided for is not large enough to warrant 


a well-rounded program. In such cases combination 


with other churches located near. by. would séem to be 
advisable. Or in the Cities it might be possible for 
two or three churches, neither of which is able to use 
a director of recreation for full time, to combine in 
the support of such an executive. 
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TRAINING LEADERS 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion has made a great contribution by helping to de- 
velop parish_programs for religious education and 
for recreation, The Councils of Cities have given 
serious attention to these subjects and have made 
available in print the testimonies which have come out 
of wide and varied experience. Some good pamphlet 
literature has also been produced. The use of Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension scholarships 
in providing selected individuals with first-class train- 
ing along these lines has been of great value. Prob- 
ably the most important contribution made by the 
Board, however, has been the inclusion of these sub- 
jects in the program of the various summer_schools 
for town and country ministers which have been held 
throughout the country during the past few years. 
These have attracted many. hundreds of ministers and 
have given them an inspiring view “of the possibilities 
lying before the local parish in these particulars. While 
the work is just beginning, there is every indication 
that it will show continuous and satisfactory growth. 


ADULT EVANGELISM 


The increasing attention given in the modern church 
to religious education has led some to wonder whether 
there is any place longer for an evangelism for adults. 
The answer is in the affirmative. In fact, the more 
widespread and effective religious education becomes 
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as it touches the children and young people of Amer- 
ican homes, the more necessary is it that fathers and 
mothers shall come to know experimentally the power 


. of religion. For they “will then, from within the 


) home, give hearty cooperation to the efforts made by 
pastor and Sunday-school teacher for the transforma- 
tion of their children. Adult evangelism may be made 
much more effective by bringing to the attention of 
parents their opportunity and obligation in this respect. 


_., Furthermore, evangelism is made more necessary than 
‘2 ever before by the migratory habits of our people, 


On eee 


“~~ habits which have been made stronger by the invention 


of cheap and easy modes of transportation. A few 
years ago people were going by the hundreds of thou- 
sands to southern California, and now the same sort 
of migration is headed toward Florida. In any such 
case, when the saturation point is reached, another 
move impends for that large proportion of the people 
who must work to live. Not only do people move 
from one section of the country to another, but they 
_... move frequently from one section of a city to another. 
, AY here is now going on a process of decentralization 
~_An most American cities. The “population | is moving 
rapidly to the suburbs and great new tracts are being 
developed which offer attractive opportunities for 
home building and home owning. Any movement of 
this sort dislocates the habits of life, so it is profoundly 
important that an effective evangelistic appeal shall 
be made by the church in the neighborhoods to which 
these people move. It is not likely that many of them 
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will attend revival services merely from bulletin-board 
announcements or through dodgers left on the door- 
step. Rather the demand is for that personal and. 
pastoral evangelism which is favored by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension. This provides for the organ- 
ization and training of laymen in the local churches 
and then sending them out two by two to call upon 
those not affiliated with the church (and who have 
often been connected with churches elsewhere). This 
method has proven very successful in securing results, 
and the personal interest in the spiritual aspects of 
church work created in the membership is a useful 
by-product. Usually they have been absorbed too 
much in matters of financial and secondary concern. 
This method is explained fully in the Manual of Per- 
sonal Evangelism, by George B. Dean, superintendent 
of the Department of Evangelism (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 15 cents per copy). 

Evangelism is also still highly necessary in reaching 
various adult groups \ which are migratory in character. 
The~auto.tourist camps - offer a splendid opportunity 
for this sort of work which has been only slightly uti- 
lized as yet. These tourists do not stop long enough 
in any one place for the normal processes of religious 
education to get started, but there is always a chance 
for the evangelistic appeal and for the distribution of 
Christian literature. Another group-typical of this 
challenge is that comprising the lumberjacks, who are 
now found in largest numbers in the Pacific North- 
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west. These men are apt to move rapidly from one 
job to another, and as a rule they have no home, no 
bank account, and no citizenship. Hence, they are a 
civic liability rather than a civic asset. Under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Evangelism, several well- 
qualified men have been appointed for service with 
this group. While the evangelistic appeal cannot be 
made at once, there is opportunity later on, especially 
in the case of sick and wounded loggers in hospitals, 
to fix their attention upon the fundamental issues of 
religious experience. In the same way the pastors of 
our churches at great naval) bases who can deal with 
sailors and marines foronly a brief period, make an 
evangelistic appeal that may relate itself to the process 
of religious education initiated under the leadership 
of chaplains. Such an appeal has been found to be 
both welcome and fruitful. 


AN EVANGELIST IN THE Woops 


The following paragraphs taken from the report of 
an evangelist employed by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension in western Washing- 
ton indicates the sort of work which these evangel- 
ists do: 

“TI have had the men in seventeen camps and seven- 
teen mills and factories to minister to, aggregating 
approximately three to four.thousand persons, includ- 
ing families, and I am the one tangent of the church 
that functions as a daily expression to this industrial 
group, of the interest the church has in them, and 
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through that expression the church is being felt in her 
influence with almost every other group and class. 

“I have distributed in the camps approximately six 
tons of magazines, including the installing of one 
small library in one of the camps. I have delivered 
about fifty camp talks on various subjects vital to the 
interest of the men, sometimes presenting the claims 
of Christ, and so far six have made definite decision 
to live the Christian life. One was a case of man and 
wife, who one month after their decision gave me some 
money, saying that was a portion of their tithe. Ap- 
parently at least they had caught the spirit of sacrificial 
service. 

“Speaking approximately, I have interviewed two 
or three hundred men during the year on various mat- 
ters of interest to them, and contacts are no longer 
hard to make as the men have come to understand that 
I am intensely interested in both them and their prob- 
lems. During the year I have called at the hospitals 
about one hundred and twenty times, making approx- 
imately one thousand personal calls and distributed 
hundreds of bouquets and potted plants besides many 
magazines, and have written some letters for men not 
able to write.” 


In AN ISOLATED FIELD 


Some of our home-mission evangelists are the only 
representatives of the church in far-extending isolated 
sections of the country. A section of the report of one 
of them illustrates this work: 
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“T do not work in any community where there is a 
Protestant pastor of any denomination. I am charged 
with the task of giving both evangelistic and pastoral 
care to the places where there would be no public wor- 
ship at all if I did not conduct it. I have organized 
Methodist class meetings in thirteen communities. I 
organize Sunday schools in every place where officers 
and teachers can be secured to run them. Sometimes 
they have to be organized repeatedly. I have eight 
schools going at the present, time and will have more. 
When I can, with the advice and consent of the dis- 
trict superintendent and pastor, I attach these organ- 
izations to some church. In many cases, however, 
the distances make this impossible. I keep in touch 
with all the communities not attached to charges, by 
wire or phone or mail, so that I can be called for 
special service, such as funerals, sick calls, baptisms, 
etc. Once this last winter two persons in my far- 
expanded field died on the same day and almost at 
the same hour. They were one hundred miles apart 
and I was requested to Conduct both funerals. I got 
to both. I tramped seventeen miles of snow road to 
| get to one, and rode a bob-sled twenty-six miles in a 
blinding storm to get to the other.” 


Af 


CHAPTER VI 
SOME IMPLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE phrase “the international implications of home 
missions” was coined by the writer some years ago. 
_ The idea was not original with him, but neither was 
it generally accepted at that time. A quite common 
assumption then was that missions meant foreign mis- 
sions. In the long years from the founding of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal - _ 
Church till it was dissolved in 1907, the appeal for. “ 3 
foreign missions was much more generally made“ prs, 
throughout the church, even though a good part of 4 
the funds raised through that appeal were given to 
our so-called “domestic” fields. It is only for a little 
over twenty years, therefore, that our church has been 
made to face the definite appeal of the home field. 

In trying to recruit a personnel for home-mission 
fields from our schools and colleges the writer found 
that the men who expected to do work on a missionary 
basis were already identified with the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for foreign missions, and in bidding 
for men who did not expect to work on that basis he 
was compelled to meet the competition of district super- 
intendents from the older and wealthier sections of 
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the church. This was almost impossible. The World 
War helped to change this condition. The last two 
conventions of the Student Volunteer Movement wit- 
nessed a practical revolt ofthe students themselves 
against the narrow notion that the only missions were 
those to be found overseas. Missionaries on furlough 
have been more and more insistent that unless Amer- 
ica became more Christian in its life at home the 
proclamation of the Christian message in lands afar 
would be badly retarded. These statements came to 


a climax in the great foreign missions convention held 
_ at Washington in February, 1925. It is not too much 
_-to say that the outstanding message of that gathering 
was “Save America first.” 


In other words, missions both home and foreign 


. are now undergoing drastic reinterpretation. It is 


not correct to set them over against each other, for 
both are parts of a single process. Missions in Amer- 
ica must be considered as an essential link in world 
evangelization. 


reas 


THE WorLpD Is SHRINKING C/ 


These things are so because the world is shrinking. 
Every nation, no matter how small, exercises some 
influence upon all the rest. The most._powerful_coun- 
try is therefore likely to be most influential. That 
position is held now by the United States, which 
escaped most of the cost of the World War in men 
and money because of its geographical isolation. It 
also did such a profitable business in selling war sup- 
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plies to Europe that more than half of all the gold of 
the world was attracted here. Moreover; the enter-P~, 
prise of British and American fnissiona societies and = 
the activities of Anglo-Saxon traders have mide Ei Eng- 
lish the probable world language of the future. The fi 
rapid rise of the moving-pictiré ‘industry in the United” a 
States and the export of American films to all the os 
world have given a ‘vivid idea _of American life tow 
multiplied millions of» “people who never saw this; ; 
country. Thé radio) will go still farther to insurea ©. / 
world _solidarity-—T hings that happen here become *> — e 
_ known everywhere and frequently arouse a commotion. “>, 
elsewhere that is not discernible at home. A few years — 





« be 
a 
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> 


ago Soviet Russia complained to the world that a . 
communist named pons was about to be executed in. “Ss 
the United States’ for his opinions. That was the eg 


first time that most Americans had ever heard about 

he Mooney case in California. Our shameful record 

tf lynching, now happily improving, attracts world- 
wide notice of a critical nature. 

The genius and tendencies_of American life are 
expressed to. to,others in many ways. For instance, by 
American tourists, who in these prosperous days are CG 
touring the world by thousands. It is to be regretted = ( 
that many of them are poorly prepared for the task 
they have undertaken. They are u amiliarc ae 4 
world history, politics, and ecgnomics and are there-{j ' 
fore undul uly flamboyant in ‘their expressions of nae” ay “d 
tional e egotism, Many of them imbibe freely of intox-* 
icating Tiquors when away from home. This creates 
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Df countries, A mild but. ‘effective aebales was admin- 
_~\. ¢ istered last year in China to a chamber of commerce 
A / party from an American city which had made itself 
thus conspicuous. A Chinese inese gentleman, formerly 
resident in this country, gave a dinner to the party 
and seryed no ) liquors, explaining on the printed menu 


om 


mA No OLsthe: United _ States. Before the restrictive immi- 
‘eee eration law went into effect a large proportion of the 
- ‘s{ million or more immigrants that came here every year 
~ went back again fora longer or shorter stay. They 
also were missionaries of American life and told their 
friends and relatives what they had seen and heard 
here. It is quite within the bounds of truth to observe 
: A that the religious side of American life must have 
( © ~) heen almost wholly lacking i in most of those recitals. 
) While this practice has decreased greatly, it is still 
Re vette that American life as it appears to visitors is 
NS. vividly portrayed to their countrymen. 
4 The_following from an editorial note in the Chris- 
(> _ tidn Century affords a vivid idea of the vast area over _ 
(‘T) which such broadcasting may be done: 

“Not long ago the Episcopalians held a general 
convention in New Orleans. Questions of home mis- 
sions, of national amalgamation, occupied some of the 
time of that convention, as they would of any denom- 
inational convention. It occurred to one attendant 
to make a census of the hotel in which the bishops 
and a majority of the other delegates were staying. 
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This hotel and another_of equal size were found to lege 
be owned by ftir: fidlians) three - Vaccaro brothers and 
vy s 
their brother-in-la aiz d’Antoni. The sneer 
manager of the two "hotels is a Hebrew, but the man- 
ager of the hotel in which the Episcopalians princi- 
pally stayed bears the noncommittal name of Thomas 

Burns. The chief cook is a Filipino; the head waiter, 

a Greek; the head porter, a Belgian; the auditor, a 

German; the night detective, an Alsatian; the cigar- 

counter girl is the daughter of an ~ Englishman and a 

French woman. The.girls in the elevators are French, ,- 

Spanish, Irish, German, and Slovak. “Among” the A 

waiters are French, Porto Ricans, Greeks, _Assyrians, Ay d P) 

Filipinos, Irish, “Ttalians, Austrians, and Mexicans. _-—_ ; 

The bell boys defied classification, although one half) ey Dy), 

Indian was discovered. This is the sort of situation Ly.’ BN 

se ~A_d) 
.. characteristic” ‘Of this: country, And it is contempla- <.. — 
tion of Sith a condition Which makes many whose ¢~w. 
interests are not commercial, but social, ready to agree a 
that a slowing down in the immigrant tide is necessary 
if, from this collection of differences, there is to be 
welded an entirety worthy of the traditions which 
already, Cluster around the name ‘America.’ 

It is quite evident that mass-evangelism in the > Eng- 
lish language is wholly inadequate to meet..the ‘spirit- 
ual needs of these varied groups. Th personal Dor 
visitation type of evangelism, however, can be used 
to good advantage. ae 

Naturally the keenest observers are college s students, if O \ 


bine oss tar capes mae me siet cae \ & } 
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Of whom more than se seven thousand. are attending insti- 


tutions in this country ‘yy trom lands beyond the seas. 


4 The Orient and Latin America contribute the largest 
‘quotas to this total. 


Within a few weeks the writer received a letter 
from a Christian missionary in China, the head of 
a hospital, in which he said that it was unfortunately 


true that not only were there very few Chinese students 


who became Christianized as a result of their school- 


/ ing in “America, but that. there were quite a number 
vof Christian Chinese who_lost their religion ‘while, 


\ studying here. He desired to awaken the American 


church to a realization of this danger and to increase 
the hospitality shown by Christian churches and homes 
to these foreign students. A good beginning at 
remedying this unfortunate condition has been made 
by our Wesley Foundations at State universities and. 
agricultural colleges. These foreign students seem to 
have a particular affinity for the agricyltural and 
mechanical Courses given in these institutions, and are 
found in large numbers at Urbana, Illinois; Seattle, 
Washington; Pullman, Washington; and Corvallis, 
Oregon. In all these centers commendable headway 
has been made by ministering to them. Moreover, 
hospitality will go only part of the way. Unchristian 


aspects of American life must be changed if these 


keen-eyed visitors are to be spiritually impressed. They 
can neither be “bluffed” nor fooled. Dr. Bruce Kin- 


| ney, in a recent issue of The Baptist, tells’an incident 
_ which, if it could be multiplied, would go far toward 
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the real evangelization of the world. It is probable 
that the changed atmosphere in Rock ck Springs is due 

ore to the general Christianization of American 
thought and feeling than it is to the admittedly feeble 


efforts of the local churches there: We AR ¥2)0.a- cy LN 


v 


“In 1885 there was in Rock Springs, Wyoming, a Rada 


considerable population of Chinese. These Chinese 
worked in the coal mines surrounding the town and in 
various enterprises connected more or less with the 
mines. In the year mentioned race riots against these 
Orientals broke out on a most violent scale. It is 
not necessary to go over the story. Suffice it to say 
oe things: 

she es of the most violent agitators. -were no 

res Between aieGtive Yate aa ‘of the vitae 
were massacred. 

“3. United States troops were called in to quell the 
riot, but so serious was the disturbance that they 
remained for some years. The barracks built to house 
these troops are still used for human habitations. 

“After contemplating scene one, filled with all the 
horrors your mind can picture, look on this: 

“On Wednesday night, November 11, 1925, I had 
the good fortune to be at the station in Rock Springs 
when ten elderly Chinese men were honorably escorted 
to a train bound for their old homes in the Flowery 
Kingdom. Some of these men bore the scars of 1885 _ 
in body and in memory. But how different the atti- _ 
tude toward them now! Officials and employees of 


y 


be 
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_. their real affection for. these ‘d 
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the company for which they have worked so many 
years were present. Some of them spoke to me of 
Chinks.’ The 
expletive and epithet were used, no doubt, to conceal 
the queer catch in their voices which could only mean 
genuine emotion. 

“The coal company had provided tickets for each of 
these men to their homes near Canton, China, and had 
given each man two entire new outfits of clothing 
and $500 cash. “s 

“The local chapters of the United Mine Worker} of 
America had assessed themselves 25 cents each to pro- 
vide their coworkers, of a far different race, with 
comforts and luxuries for the journey. 

“The ages of these ten Chinese total six hundred and 
eighty-eight years and their combined years of service 
to this one company total three hundred and thirty-six 
years. The longest term of service was forty-six 
‘years’ and the shortest nineteen, but the latter had, in 
addition, been supported on the sick list. for twenty- 
three years. 

“Was not this a cheering sight in these days of race 
prejudice? The depressing thought is that not_one 
of these ten Chinese was a Christian. What was 
Christian America doing all this time?’’? 

Reference has been made to the knowledge of Amer-_ 
ican life which is spread broadcast by thé motion pic" 
ture. It is well known.that the themes of. these pic-~ 
tures are largely two: Sex and the wild West) It is 

1Used by permission of The Baptist. Wis es 
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obvious that no portraiture of these things can give the 
holders a fair idea of American life. And while the 
moral quality of the pictures shown in this country is 
such as to cause grave misgivings on the part of par- 
ents, public-school teachers, and thoughtful editors, 
it is well known that those pictures « considered too bad 
for exhibition in the United States have ‘been exported _ 


to ¢éftain foreign countries +to—be. ‘shown there. In te 
order to make a little’ immediate profit) ‘the picture mak- | 


ers have been willing’ to-misrepresent America to all ‘ 


the world in such a way that ultimately it will cost the 


as 
en 


country very much more than the profits they now 
make out of it. A prominent English diplomat ad- 
dressed the English-Speaking Union of London on 
this subject ee a a 
against this menace which is dragging Occidental 
womanhood into disrepute. The obviously y well- 
informed - writer of a recent magazine article is more 
cautious, but he points out that the American motion 
picture has, without definite intent, ‘accomplished ,/ 
abroad what other nations have spent millions to 
achieve. If this instrument could only be as effective 
in advertising America’s spiritual resources as it is in 
picturing her fashions and machinery! ~ 


Can DipLomacy HELP MISSIONS? 


Political and diplomatic actions taken from time to 


time by the United States have a profound effect upon ~ 


se 
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the feelings of foreign people toward us and toward \ / 


the religion in which we profess to believe. Thus the 
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action of the American Congress in April, 1924, in 

adding to the Restrictive e Immigration _ Bill an ce 
ment absolutely prohibiting the admission of aliens 
not eligible to citizenship (Japanese, Chinese, Indians) 
went far to nullify the good “restilts Of the missionary 
work that Americans had been doing in Japan for 
many years. It was entirely out of harmony with the 
spirit shown by this country officially in 1854, when 
Japan was opened to the outside world at our demand, 
and for many years afterward. The action of Con- 
gress was taken against the expressed wish of the 


“= President_and the secretary of state and was entirely 


unnecessary, for to have put Asiatics on a quota basis 
the same as immigrants from, European countries, 
would have resulted in the admission annually to the 
United States of only one hundred and forty-six Japa- 
nese, forty Chinese, and ten Tidians. These figures 
are so small as to be utterly negligible. What those 
countries desire is not the admission of large numbers 
of their nationals but, rather, equality of treatment as 
compared with other races. “The result of that ill- 
considered action has been to place a handicap upon 
missionary effort in all three countries affected, to 
unite them in a certain coolness toward this country 
hitherto unknown, “and to make them more responsive 
to the overtures of Soviet R ssia, which stands on a 
platform of equality in the out “of F races) The 
ultimate consequences to American prestige in “the Far 
East will certainly be grave and may be disastrous. 
The recent disturbances in China furnish another 
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illustration. Our government is in much better posi- 
tion than some others, but it also has profited by spe- 
cial privileges which have now become obnoxious to 
the tapidly developing : national spirit of the Chinese 
people. If our government willforego ‘these privileges; 
it will do much to further missionary work in China, 
and ultimately American business as well. The Board 
of Foreign Missions, in asking that this be done, will 
doubtless have the support of the home-mission inter- 
ests of our church, 

The report of Dr. D. D. Forsyth to the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Home Missions at Indianapolis 
contained another suggestive example of this same 
thing. An exhaustive analysis of the situation in 
Porto Rico was gi showing that American occu- 
pation had See «alles good roads, education, 
and an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
evangelieatypoint of view. It had also changed the 
econoimiccondition of the people in such a way as to 
neutralize to a great extent these good results. The 
people have been reduced by the plantation system to 
landless peons working for small wages. Life’s 
largest possibilities are not open to them. The report 
did not suggest a definite remedy for Porto Rico, 


but it did recommerid_asking the-United States. gov- 
ernment to step in and prevent the development in "VU" 
Santo Domingo of a system, similar to that which has 


wrought such harm to Porto Rico. The Board adopted 
the recommendation, which was originally made by 
the Sociai Action Committee of the National Catholic 
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Welfare Bureau. Everywhere and always Amer- 
ican Christians must learn to make their diplomacy 
work with rather than against their missionary endeav- 
osc: ‘The: mobilization, focalization, and vocalization 


of Christian sentiment behind humane and liberal gov- 


_ ernmental policies, both at home and abroad, is there- 


fore one of the major tasks of home missions. 

Some types of missionary leaders are able to accom- 
plish this more than others. In his annual report in 
1925 Dr. D. D. Forsyth showed how the Pacific Japa- 
nese Mission had functioned in this regard and paid 
a deserved tribute to its late superintendent, Herbert 
B. Johnson. 

“Our missions among the Orientals in this country 
are doing a fine work which is much wider in its influ- 
ence than is generally supposed. More and more our 
missions among the Japanese on the Pacific Coast are 
interesting our American Christians in work among 
the strangers in our midst, especially the second gen- 
eration. In the Sunday school connected with our 
Methodist Japanese Church in Seattle, thirteen of 
twenty teachers are Americans. In cooperation with 
Japanese pastors, many Sunday schools are con- 
ducted for American-born Japanese children by Amer- 
ican Christians in communities where there are no 
Japanese missions. Work of this kind is very wide 
in its influence and reacts favorably upon both 
races. 

“Large numbers of Japanese students in our Amer- 
ican high schools, colleges, and universities in the West 
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are being reached and influenced directly and indi- 
rectly through the Pacific Japanese Mission, particu- 
larly at Berkeley, Palo Alto, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 
The superintendent is wisely keeping in close persona! 
touch with such students in American schools through- 
out the entire country, which largely explains his cap- 
turing so many fine upstanding young men for the 
ministry. 

“Not the least among the helpful influences going 
out from our Pacific Japanese Mission is through the 
pastors and laymen in Japan who have been raised up 
and trained here. There has hardly been a year in the 
last two decades when one or more promising Japa- 
nese pastors have not been ordained in the California 
Annual Conference. They have come up through the 
Pacific Japanese Mission, and are about equally divided 
in their present fields of labor between the Pacific 
Coast and Japan, some laboring in Hawaii. Several 
are district superintendents in Japan. The leading 
Methodist pulpits in Tokyo are now filled by them; 
one in particular is worthy of mention because of his 
special field of influence and usefulness—S. Imai, the 
present pastor of the College Church at Aoyama, 
Tokyo. He is closely related to a student body of 
sixteen hundred young men and nearly five hundred 
young women. He is a product of our Pacific Japa- 
nese Mission, where he began his ministry. He is 
well trained and is evangelistic in type. He is a pop- 
ular speaker and author on various topics, particularly 
democracy. Who can estimate the influence for good 
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of such a man in his regular work and in our delicate 
international relations? 

“The present superintendent of the Pacific Japa- 
nese Mission, Dr. H. B. Johnson,’ some years ago re- 
ceived a high decoration—The Fourth Order of the 
Rising Sun—from the Meiji Emperor of Japan for 
meritorious services in connection with delicate inter- 
national relations, and he has frequently been called 
into counsel both by American and Japanese officials 
in this country. He has spoken throughout the coun- 
try in nearly every State and everywhere receives a 
cordial hearing. With an experience of seventeen 
years aS a missionary abroad and twenty-one years as 
superintendent here, he is well fitted to serve both the 
Americans and the Japanese peoples in these years of 
opportunity and crisis. He has a double ministry— 
that of an evangelist and administrator—and the 
broader ministry to which reference has been made.” 

On the whole, it should be remembered that the vary- 
ing levels of life in different nations tend to become 
uniform. A Christian country takes on unchristian 
elements from unchristian countries and the latter 
absorb Christianity from a Christian nation through 
the ordinary channels of communication as well as 
through definite missionary effort. A really truly 
Christian America is the home-mission objective. 

Dr. Daniel J. F leming, a former missionary to India 
and now professor in a theological seminary much 
patronized by returned missionaries for graduate 

4 Deceased. 
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study, recently gave the following well-considered 
judgment on the importance of home missions to the 
work in fields afar: 

“Tt has long been the custom, when making mission- 
ary maps, to paint the sending countries white and the 
receiving countries black. In recent years, however, 
we have been startled into the realization that the 
West is part of the nonchristian world, and that there 
is no sharp division into lands that are white and those 
that are black—unless, indeed, the West is of a deeper 
black because it has had access to Christ so long. 

“We have to acknowledge that our Western valua- 
tions are largely unchristian. In current thought suc- 
cess is measured in terms of money, property, and 
material power. The commercial motive dominates 
the values in recreation and play, tending to lower 
them to the level of passion and satiation of the senses. 
Scientific invention and discoveries are often used as 
a means of selfish gain. The bitterness of class strug- 
_ gles proves that the spirit has not been permitted to 
yield the fruits of love, joy, peace. The glaring con- 
trasts of luxury and squalor are quite incompatible 
with the teachings and spirit of the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth. Western Christendom shows itself most apos- 
tate in the sphere of international relations, where gov- 
ernments are managed to buttress selfish national priv- 
ilege and the material power of a special few. After 
fifteen hundred years or so of Christianity one would 
have supposed that the nations of the West would at 
least be able to live in decent friendliness with one 
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another. But we find even yet it is only a daring 
minority among Christians who are willing to outlaw 
war as a thoroughly repudiated method of settling 
disputes between nations. 

“The West must take its place as part of the non- 
christian world even on the basis of ignorance of 
Christianity. The great majority of our population 
do not understand our faith. In Britain the Army 
and Religion Inquiry showed how little grasp of for- 
mal Christian teaching great masses of Great Britain’s 
population have. Similar results came from a study 
of American troops.’””* 


ADMINISTRATIVE IMPLICATIONS 


The further one goes into the philosophy and prac- 
tice of home missions, the more he is likely to be con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of cooperation between 
churches. The task is too great for any one, and 
when each has done its part, large areas of need are 
still untouched, but Protestantism is based upon the 
right of private judgment as applied to religion and 
the Bible. Theoretically, therefore, no limit can be 
put to the number of denominations. Actually, the 
variety of reasonable views of the Bible and the Chris- 
tian life is not large. The views which are not reason- 
able attract few followers. So while there are nearly 
two hundred denominations in the United States, most 
of them are so small that they need not be considered. 


_} From “Whither Bound in Missions?” by D. J. Fleming, Associa- 
tion Press. Used by permission. 
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The overwhelming majority of American Christians 
belong to only fifteen bodies, and the number would 
be diminished by three, but for those which divided 
over the slavery question. The Northern and South- 
ern segments of these do not differ either in theology 
or polity. . 

There is reason for thinking that the centrifugal 
forces released by the Reformation have played their 
part and are now declining. On the other hand, those 
centripetal forces which tend to bind together Chris- 
tians of various kinds seem to be growing stronger 
all the time. It is coming to be seen that identity of 
intellectual belief is not necessary to fellowship in serv- 
ice. Methodism’s great contribution to the solution 
of the problem is made at this point. She holds a 
middle-of-the-road position in doctrine between Arian- 
ism and Calvinism; in forms of worship between sim- 
plicity and richness; in polity between the firmness of 
episcopacy and the freedom of. Congregationalism. 
Her spirit is usually cooperative as befits a church 
whose founder declared, “If thy heart is as my heart, 
give me thy hand.” She would base cooperation upon 
similarity of spirit, purpose, and intention rather than 
upon identity of creed or uniformity of ritual. 

For at least a century attempts have been made to 
obviate the difficulties due to too many sects in the 
United States. The American Sunday School Union, 
American Tract Society, and American Bible Society 
were formed by individuals purposely chosen from 
two or more denominations. Later the Bible Society 
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was made the official agency for Bible production and 
distribution by several churches. The Christian Com- 
mission in the Civil War and the International Sun- 
day School Association a few years later were fresh 
illustrations of the desire for cooperation on the part 
of various Christian churches. They performed an 
important function in promoting interdenominational 
acquaintance. The Anti-Saloon League, which carried 
forward successfully the fight for State and national 
Prohibition, was made up of representatives selected 
from nearly all the Protestant groups. While it was 
self-perpetuating, the official indorsement of various 
church bodies tended to give it a quasi-representative 
character. 


THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century great 
advances have been made in this matter. The Inter- 
national Sunday School Association has been suc- 
ceeded by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Whereas, the former represented individuals, 
the latter represents church boards and is therefore 
much more representative. The Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America has been formed by 
the great majority of American boards doing mission- 
ary work abroad. Its annual meetings are devoted to 
a careful consideration of questions which affect the 
welfare of all the boards and these meet its expenses. 

Later the Home Missions Council was formed by 
nearly thirty boards which were engaged in the effort 
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to Christianize America. It is supported by them and | 
its membership comprises mainly those who have exec- 
utive responsibilities in the field. The Council is a 
clearing house for information useful to its constitu- 
ents and its activities have brought into helpful con- 
tacts the secretaries of various denominations. Con- 
crete recommendations have been made in many cases 
looking toward bettering the quality of work done. 
Quite a number of States have been intensively stud- 
ied in order that the “overlooking” and “overlapping” 
incident to frontier religious development may be min- 
imized if not entirely abolished. The Council has 
done especially valuable work in standardizing mis- 
sionary procedure in unique and difficult fields such as 
Mormonism, the Orientals on the Pacific Coast and 
the Spanish-Americans and Mexicans of the South- 
west. Its work in meeting Protestant immigrants at 
Ellis Island and helping to relate them to the church 
of their choice in their ultimate destination, no matter 
where it may be, is a significant piece of social and 
Christian service. 

Incidental to these agencies is the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, which prints mission study books 
for use in all churches. Many fields have been cov- 
ered and students of different ages have been pro- 
vided for. If all the books published by the Move- 
ment were placed side by side, a shelf thirty-eight miles 
long would be required to hold them. 

The Women’s Missionary Societies of various 
denominations have formed Councils analogous to 
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those above referred to and with which they cooperate 
closely. The Council of Women for Home Missions 
now engages in the joint publication of all of its edu- 
cational literature with the Missionary Education 
Movement. 

Most important of the cooperative organizations 
through which American Protestantism functions is 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
It was organized in 1908 and represents most of the 
denominations of importance. The Southern Baptists 
are a conspicuous exception. The United Lutherans 
exchange minutes with the Council and show a friendly 
interest in it. The Protestant Episcopal Church has 
not formally joined, but has authorized its national 
council to cooperate with several commissions of the 
Federal Council. The latter has an annual budget of 
$282,000, of which $88,000 comes officially from the 
cooperating churches. The Council will be materially 
stronger when the whole budget shall be thus repre- 
sentatively met. Its range of activities is too wide to 
be fully discussed here. It speaks for Protestantism 
at the nation’s capital in helping the government select 
chaplains for the army and navy. Its weekly Informa- 
tion Service, which treats from the Christian stand- 
point current social and industrial questions, and the 
cyclopedic Yearbook of the Churches have secured 
wide influence. Affiliated’ with it are some fifty city 
councils of churches, each with a paid executive. More 
and more these are making Protestantism to count 
definitely in matters of community concern. The rep- 
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resentative character of the Council enables it to treat 
questions of international justice and good will, of 
race relations and of conference with European Prot- 
estants and Greek Catholics with an authority and help- 
fulness not possible to any single Christian communion. 
It did notable work in mobilizing public opinion for 
peace before and during the Washington Arms Con- 
ference in 1921. 


COOPERATION IN LOCAL FIELDS 


The question of Christian cooperation in local com- 
munities is a difficult one. No satisfactory solution 
has been arrived at, but encouraging progress is being 
made through a number of experiments that are now 
in progress. The first thought is usually to organize 
a union church to serve all the Christians in a com- 
munity. Success has not usually followed such an 
organization. There is no benevolent machinery 
through which it can make its gifts, no available 
source of ministerial supply and no opportunity for 
fellowship with other churches. These difficulties can 
be obviated only by forming another denomination 
made up of such congregations, which would of course 
defeat the very purpose for which union churches 
stand. 

More frequent in these days and also more success- 
ful are federated churches. In this case two or more 
congregations already existing agree to unite for pur- 
poses of worship. By combining their financial re- 
sources the services of a better preacher are secured. 
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Membership continues in the old churches, and new 
members join either one. The Sunday schools and 
young people’s societies may or may not run separately. 
Benevolent gifts continue to be made through the 
denominations concerned. Evidently, this plan is 
superior to that of union, but it still has the appear- 
ance of a makeshift. When a change of pastors be- 
comes necessary, it is oftentimes difficult to find just 
the right successor, and if one is not secured the work 
runs down rapidly. However, as experience pro- 
gresses, better plans are being worked out. Of course 
the motive for successful federation must be a desire 
to perform a larger service to the community and not 
merely to save money on pastoral salary and local 
expenses. The best plan of all appears to be that of 
reciprocal exchange. Under this plan one church gives 
up its rights in a community to another church in 
exchange for an equivalent congregation in another 
field where both churches are represented. Thus these 
two communities are each served with a strong church 
where there had been two weak ones. To work this 
successfully requires a knowledge of the whole field, 
the friendly assistance of higher denominational 
authorities, and, especially in self-supporting churches, 
the consent of the local membership and a basis of 
church membership broad and comprehensive enough 
to include all Protestant groups in the community. 
Under the “Montana Plan,” the entire State is allo- 
cated to various communions, and they are expected 
to make good as soon as possible. In view of the shift- 
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ing population, it has been found desirable to restudy 
the field frequently and to make reallocations in har- 
mony with the changing situation. When it is remem- 
bered that no denomination has sufficient men or 
money to serve adequately the fields it now possesses, 
the obvious result of giving them more territory is to 
reduce the overchurching in communities already held. 
Fifty-eight per cent of all Methodist Home Board 
appropriations for maintenance go to churches which 
have no local competition. There is coming to be 
general agreement that Christians must be more Chris- 
tian in their attitude toward each other if they expect 
the community to take their religion seriously. Dr. 
Charles E. Vermilya, secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, gives a vivid picture of the present situation 
in the following words: 

“The principle of cooperation in Christian work as 
encouraged by the Home Missions Council is one which 
shall become more significant in future programs of 
the church. The task of Christianizing America is 
too great for any single denomination. Not one has 
the leadership or resources for meeting the needs which 
are calling for better facilities than ever before. 

“Adequate reenforcements can never be provided 
until the denominational agencies be better coordinated. 
It is useless to pray for more workers or expect they 
will be forthcoming until we learn to distribute them 
in a more statesmanlike way. This can be done only 
when the various denominations learn to treat each 
other as allies rather than competitors. 
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“A growing and widespread interest in unifying 
Christian forces is revealed in the tendency to organ- 
ize union and federated churches. Church officials are 
often ignored. Unless these situations are faced in 
a sympathetic and constructive way by our people and 
leaders the Christian alignment will be weakened at 
a time when well-organized evil should stir us to a 
stronger alliance through a cooperative approach to 
our common task. Strange is it that at a time when 
the church is preaching brotherhood and cooperation 
in economic and industrial affairs it still persists in 
following the individualistic method in its own work. 

“This is a day where the church must exemplify its 
teachings. The world is waiting for us to find a way 
to be Christian toward each other in the affairs of 
the kingdom so far as its denominational relations are 
concerned. Much has been and is being done in this 
field, but there is great need for more sympathetic 
interest if the denominations are to make the needed 
contribution for this hour. 

“For fifteen years or more, notwithstanding unsat- 
isfactory situations that might be pointed out, the 
superintendents of work in many States and smaller 
sections have been endeavoring to cooperate so as to 
avoid overlapping and unwarranted competition. The 
writer has been face to face with other superintendents # 
for years in the field and knows that not all desired 
was secured. Nevertheless, out of the conscience and 
concern of the churches’ field workers have come such 
adjustments and cooperation as to save the church 
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thousands if not millions of dollars. Cases of bitter 
competition and flagrant overlapping are not the rule 
in the West, they are the exceptions. There is still 
much to be done, but the church ought to thank God 
for what has been done and for a conscience that has 
taken strong hold on our leaders and many laymen. 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, western 
Washington, California, and Utah have State organ- 
izations giving special attention to comity. The Home 
Missions Council has been a vital factor in helping to 
bring this about. It is doubtful if there is any large 
section west of the Mississippi where there is no effort 
of any kind being made to cooperate. There is a gen- 
uine concern on the part of most leaders which is 
already expressing itself in action.” 

The spirit and work of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension are highly cooperative. It 
belongs to the Home Missions Council and contributes 
to the support of the same. It cooperates gladly with 
a variety of other boards and commissions within the 
church where such action is likely to produce good 
results. Thus it joins the Board of Education in pros- 
ecuting the work of Wesley Foundations. It unites 
with the Board of Church Schools and The Methodist 
Book Concern in the production of foreign-language 
literature. It cooperates with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society in special types of work, and coop- 
erates with the other boards of the World Service 
Commission in the upkeep of the Life Service Com- 
mission. 
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In the case of cooperation in wider circles as between 
denominations the influence of the Board is wholly 
friendly. Its position in this matter has been greatly 
strengthened by the favorable action of the Board of 
Bishops as expressed by resolution in May, 1924, 
when it requested the Board of Home Missions and 
the district superintendents throughout the denomina- 
tion to study home-mission expenditures with the pur- 
pose of reducing missionary aid going to non-self-sup- 
porting and competing churches in overchurched com- 
munities. Specifically it requested each Annual Con- 
ference to appoint a committee which in conference 
with the district superintendents should study, list, 
and report to the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension those churches which they deemed to be 
located in overchurched communities. The Board 
holds before itself the ideal of providing first-class 
service to those communities for which it has exclusive 
responsibility, and as fast as local conditions permit, 
this purpose is being actualized. As this succeeds, it 
will prove to be a large factor in doing away with the 
evil of overchurching elsewhere, especially if our 
strongest pastors are sent to non-competitive fields! 

At the meeting of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension in 1925, a “‘special fields and pro- 
jects commission” was appointed to study the work of 
the Board. and answer the following questions: 

1. Are the projects proper and legitimate mission- 
ary projects such as should be supported by our Board? 

2. What projects, if any, do not hold out hope of 
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adequate results comparable with the cost of main- 
tenance? 

3. What fields and projects can be best managed by 
some other society or organization? 

4. What fields and projects are in a position to 
assume self-support, and what is the relation of the 
development of self-support to our present system of 
financing our work budget? 

5. Any other aspects of our work which the com- 
mission believes should be brought to the attention of 
our Board. 

It will have to consider also that important ques- 
tion, ““When is a field occupied?” and it may well give 
heed to the following answer by a committee of the 
Home Missions Council: 

“A field shall be regarded as adequately occupied 
when, for each one thousand population, homogeneous 
as to language and color and reasonably accessible 
from a given point, there is present one church meet- 
ing at least this minimum standard of service and 
equipment: a resident pastor devoting full time to the 
work of the ministry, public worship every Sabbath, 
a Sunday school meeting regularly, and edifice reason- 
ably adequate to the needs of the community for wor- 
ship and religious education; provided that where a 
church has or is proposed to have the exclusive occu- 
pancy of a field it will receive in Christian fellowship 
all varieties of evangelical Christians without subject- 
ing them to doctrinal or other tests which do not accord 
with the standards of their respective faiths.” 
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In CONCLUSION 


THE case for home missions does not depend upon 
the arguments advanced in this or any other book. 
Neither does it rest upon Bible verses, separately con- 
sidered. The missionary obligation of the Christian 
Church would be just as ‘great if Jesus had never said, 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” That obli- 
gation inheres in the very nature of our holy faith. 
The waning of missionary zeal indicates indubitably 
a decadent church. On the other hand, times of spir- 
itual power are always accompanied by a great increase 
of evangelizing activity, both at home and abroad. 
Moreover, the real Christian sees little if any distinc- 
tion between home and foreign missions. The spirit- 
ually needy are to be found in every land, and wher- 
ever need is, there the response is in order. Paul 
proudly reminds the Philippians that “Our citizen- 
ship is in heaven” (Revised Version). That pregnant 
phrase is given a different turn by Moffatt’s transla- 
tion, “We are a colony of heaven.” According to the 
first rendering, the Christian is a pilgrim here, seeking 
a country to come; the latter represents him to be a 
citizen transplanted to a different, if not alien, environ- 
ment, and under the obligation of faithfully express- 
ing there the ideals and ways of the Mother City. In 
either case he must consider himself a steward and not 
a favorite of Divine Grace, and therefore he will be 
profoundly solicitous for the spiritual welfare of all 
whom he meets in the intercourse of daily life. 
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In reality, a great vice of the church to-day is an 
ingrowing selfishness, which always inquires concern- 
ing any new program, especially if it involves the 
expenditure of money, “What will this do for us?” 
“If our denomination conducts missions in China, will 
it gain thereby in numbers, prestige, or wealth? If 
our local congregation participates in a week-day 
school of religion which gives spiritual backgrounds 
to ‘heathen’ at home, will it by so doing increase the 
enrollment of the Sunday school?” Both questions are 
foreign to the atmosphere of the New Testament. 
The mission in China may bring happiness and use- 
fulness to many Chinese and may make a significant 
contribution to international justice and good will; 
the week-day school may diminish the work of juve- 
nile courts and make good citizens. In each case, the 
results to society and the kingdom of God justify the 
effort made. Should not the church, local and gen- 
eral, be glad to do all the good it can and trust God to 
give suitable rewards? 

The church fights a battle on many fronts, and all 
are important. These fronts, moreover, are constantly 
changing. Such changes occur more rapidly now than 
formerly. The strategy of the church must change 
accordingly if it expects to win. A church predom- 
inantly rural was natural and proper for a country 
that was largely rural; it is out of place in a country 
that is predominantly urban. Such modifications must 
be made as will enable the church to focus all her 
strength on the new situation. 
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Just at present the critical point in the line appears 
to be the American-born children of immigrants. 
Many of them have lost the religion of their parents, 
and no one has been concerned to give them one of 
the American type. They do not know that one may 
be utterly religious and still thoroughly in harmony 
with the genius of a new, free country. The activ- 
ities of all evangelical English-speaking churches 
should be multiplied speedily in their relation to this 
group. They are Americanized in everything but reli- 
gion, and that “but” is a standing indictment of the 
church. 

In the second place, the customary idea that this 
problem is a matter mostly of the big cities is not at 
all true. From the standpoint of need on the part of 
the foreigner and of neglect on the side of the church, 
the rural industrial field claims first attention. While 
the groups are smaller, they are the more accessible. 
Being remote and isolated from centers of their coun- 
trymen, they are most responsive to kindly attention 
from the church. In both cases the most fruitful 
approach is through the child. The Sunday school, 
Bible dramatics, Daily Vacation Church Schools, and 
the Week-Day Schools of Religion offer tremendous 
possibilities of good. The chief obstacle to an advance 
in this direction lies in the unwillingness of adult mem- 
bers in local churches to permit children of foreign 
parentage to participate in their activities. But these 
families are part and parcel of the economic, educa- 
tional, recreational, and fraternal life of the commu- 
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nity, and the institution that stands aloof stands to 
suffer in the long run. The most hopeful aspect of 
the situation lies in the young people of our Sunday 
schools and Epworth Leagues. Having enjoyed the 
benefits of mission study, they have come to an appre- 
ciation of other racial: groups that is unobtainable 
otherwise. This will lead them to wise and broad 
policies when they come to controlling positions in 
local church life. 

It is not enough to contribute money for home-mis- 
sion activities performed by others; it is equally nec- _ 
essary that Christians shall offer gifts of personal 
service. Every local church should be a power house, 
furnishing spiritual light, heat, and power for all the 
people in its vicinity. Whenever individual disciples 
shall daily proclaim the truth and exemplify the power 
of the religion they profess with scant regard for the 
more or less artificial distinctions of race and class, 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom will not be long 
delayed. 

Speaking on this point, Dr. D. D. Forsyth de- 
clared in a recent address: “The very sincerity of 
our Christian pretensions is being tested in Amer- 
ica here and now. Can we rise to a Christian 
brotherhood which will include people who in some 
things superficial are different, but who in things 
essential are exactly like ourselves? If we remain 
indifferent to the foreigner in our own street, \we 
cannot long retain our interest in him in foreign 
lands. If we fail in evangelizing the foreigner here, 
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we will ultimately fail everywhere. The test of our 
entire missionary enterprise is our attitude toward 
these strangers at our door. They and their children 
and their children’s children are to be the America of 
the future. Unless we make a place for them in our 
normal American churches and learn the art, not only 
of making them at home there, but also of making 
them understand that it is their church as well as ours, 
the prospect for the future of organized Christianity 
in America is far from bright. What can take place 
on a national scale has already taken place in some 
of our largest centers. Manhattan Island is a con- 
spicuous illustration of what happens when American 
churches fail to welcome and adapt their programs to 
the foreign-language groups in their communities. The 
retreat of Christian churches on that island within the 
last half century, in the face of increasing population, 
has been well-nigh a national calamity, and to-day we 
are reaping the results of our ill-chosen policy in terms 
of gangs, gunmen, and bootleggers, and of a rising 
generation largely out of touch with organized reli- 
gion of any sort. Nor can we solve the problem 
through agencies maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing the foreigner at arm’s length from ourselves. Its 
final solution is to be found, if found at all, by moving 
along in our pews and making room, particularly for 
the children of these people who have come to live with 
us and help build the America of the future.” 


APPENDIX 
WHAT IS HOME MISSIONS? 


Boarp oF Home Missions AnD CHURCH EXTENSION 


1. Purely missionary projects where permanent aid may be 
necessary because local support for leadership and equipment 
is either undeveloped or uncertain and cannot be counted on 
to guarantee an adequate program for an indefinite period of 
years. 

2. Opportunity missionary projects where aid in securing 
property and leadership is needed as a stimulus to self-support. 


Dr. Joun M. Moore to Home Missions Councin 


During the period since I was ordained to the ministry, in 
1897, the church has come to a new conception of home mis- 
sions. What underlying currents have been flowing in Ameri- 
can Christian thought and ideals which have resulted in this new 
conception? There seem to me to be three conspicuous causes: 
(1) The unescapable requirements of the scientific method; (2) 
the irresistible challenge of the social ideal; (3) the irrepressible 
spirit of cooperation. 

The new Home Missions undertakes, on the basis of care- 
fully ascertained facts as to the spiritual and social conditions, 
to realize in the total life of America the ideals of Jesus 
Christ, through the cooperation of all the agencies that make 
for personal character and human brotherhood with each other 
and with the loving Spirit of God. 


By Aan INTERDENOMINATIONAL COMMITTEE 
“The purpose of Home Missions in general is to give ‘the 
gospel of Christ in all its fullness and the service of Christ 
in all its implications’ to those areas and those people who 
would not otherwise have such ministry. Its chief significance 
as distinguished from other forms of Christian work in the 
Homeland is that it deals primarily with the ‘margins’ of our: 
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national life. ‘This last man,’ geographically, socially, eco- 
nomically, is its chief attentive concern. Without home missions 
the church could maintain itself wherever the resources and 
the religious interest are sufficient for the independent main- 
tenance of religious organizations, but only there. Without 
home missions, then, religious extension would be limited largely 
by consideration of economic well-being and of prior religious 
aptitude.” 


METHODIST POSITION ON SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


From The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, copyright, 1924, by The Methodist Book Concern. 
Reprinted by permission. 


(Paragraphs 585 and 586) 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church stands for equal rights 
and complete justice for all men in all stations of life; for the 
protection of the family, by the single standard of purity, uni- 
form divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, and proper 
housing; for such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral habits of the 
community; and for the fullest possible development of every 
child, especially by the provision of proper education and 
recreation, and by the abolition of child labor. 

“Tt stands for the abatement and prevention of poverty, by 
the protection of the individual and of society from the social, 
economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic, by the conserva- 
tion of health and by the protection of the worker from danger- 
ous machinery, occupational diseases, and injuries. 

“It stands for the right of all men to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, safeguarding this right against encroachments of 
every kind; and for the protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. 

“Tt stands for suitable provision for the workers in old age 
and for those incapacitated by injury; for the principle of 
conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, and for a 
release from employment one day in seven. 
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“It stands for the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that 
degree of leisure for all, which is a condition of the highest 
human life; for a living wage as a minimum in every industry 
and for the highest wage that each industry can afford, and for 
the most equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised. 

“It stands for the right of employees and employers alike, 
to organize. 

“It stands for a new emphasis upon the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the acquisition and use of property.” 


° ° ° e ° ° 


MerHopism’s Historic EMPHASIS 


“The fact that Christ died for all men is a sufficient warrant 
for our deep concern with all social forces which touch the 
welfare of men. The historic notes of emphasis in Methodism 
have been on conversion, on entire sanctification, on the capture 
of the child life from earliest infancy for the kingdom of 
heaven, on the right of way of the spiritual interests over all 
ecclesiastical organization. If these high religious values stand 
enthroned at the center of historic Methodism, we cannot stop 
short of the advocacy. oi such reconstruction of society in its 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, and political aspects, as will 
tend to the spread of scriptural holiness. We must stand for 
such social measures as will give the inner personal, life its 
chance. Our call for the evangelization of men rightly does not 
stop merely with the proclamation of free grace. We are under 
bonds to remove the contradictions which work against free 
grace. We must preach the duty of the conversion and sancti- 
fication of men in their wider institutional relationships. We 
cannot do our full duty to Methodism if we do not insist 
that industry and commerce and politics shall henceforth lead 
a new life following the commandments of God and walking 


in his holy ways. 
INDUSTRY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF THE ABUNDANT LIFE 


“Industry should be made the instrument for aiding men to 
find that abundant life for which Christianity stands. We call 
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once again not merely for the physical conditions which will 
make for the Christianization of industry—for a living wage, 
and for all possible safeguards for health and security—but 
for the higher prerequisités for sound human existence, for 
the recognition of labor’s right to organize, for the laborer’s 
right to be heard through representatives of his own choosing, 
for an increasing share of responsibility by labor in the control 
of industry. We believe that the time has come for the seri- 
ous trying out of plans aiming at doing away with unemploy- 
ment. 
An ErHicat DIVERGENCE 


“Property rights possess no inherent sacredness which puts 
them beyond the reach of criticism and revision by Christian 
society. We recognize the ethical divergence between property 
for use and property for power. We maintain the soundness 
of the principle that a man is entitled only to what he has in 
some real sense earned. Wealth accruing to the holders through 
monopoly values or special privileges, or through large oppor- 
tunities for costless saving, is not earned, and wealth created 
by society should be devoted to the development of all the peo- 
ple in ways to be determined by the people themselves.” 


Tue Service Morive 


“The service motive in a Christian community must include 
industry. Except in many notable cases, humanity as now 
constituted does not put forth its best efforts unless a personal 
reward can be gained. The church should have for its goal a 
time when pride in workmanship and loyalty in service will be 
the motives animating industry, and when all work will be so 
organized that these motives may be possible for all workers.” 


IMMEDIATE DUTIES 


“The elimination of unemployment, the interpretation of prop- 
erty rights in terms of property duties—the emphasizing of the 
motive of service rather than profit—the encouragement of all 
measures in every vocation which develop for all workers self- 
respect, self-control, self-determination, self-consecration, in a 
common purpose to achieve for each the highest values of life— 
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2 a 
these are the immediate obligations of the holders of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

“The teachings of Jesus, summarized in the Golden Rule, are 
the only true guide to the relationships that should be main- 
tained in industrial life. Christian employers have a unique 
opportunity in the field of industry to make a practical demon- 
stration to the world of the teachings of the Master through 
the application of these teachings to industrial relationships. 

“Therefore, we call upon our Methodist laymen to give 
careful study to the various experiments that are being made 
by industrial organizations, both large and small, in cooperative 
control, profit-sharing, and other methods of developing mutual 
confidence and understanding between employed and employer. 
We urge our laymen not alone to study these experiments, many 
of which have been conspicuously successful, but to put them 
to practical test in business. 

“We call upon our ministers and editors to cooperate in giv- 
ing publicity to such efforts to Christianize industry as will en- 
courage those who are seeking to find a better way to settle 
industrial differences than through strikes, lockouts, and the 
strife so common in modern industry.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL 


The Kingdom Without Frontiers. Hugh Martin (The Mac- 
millan Company). Discusses the biblical basis of missions. 

From Survey to Service. H. Paul Douglass (Missionary 
Education Movement). A philosophic but readable approach 
to the new home missions. 

Whither Bound in Missions? Daniel J. Fleming (Association 
Press). A reinterpretation of foreign missions in the light of 
world conditions to-day. 


Cuapter I 


History of Religion in the United States. Henry K. Rowe 
(The Macmillan Company). 

Our American Churches. William Warren Sweet (The 
Abingdon Press). 

‘“y The Oregon Missions. James W. Bashford (The Abingdon 

Press). 

Beside the Beautiful Willamette. Parsons (Metropolitan 
Printing Company, Portland, Oregon). 


Cuapter II 


The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity. Peter G. Mode 
(The Macmillan Company). 

The Christian in Social Relationships. R. E. Diefendorf 
(The Methodist Book Concern). 

Christianity at Work. John M. Versteeg (The Abingdon 
Press). 


Cuapter III 


The Clash of Color. Matthews (Missionary Education Move- 
ment). 
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Living Together. Francis J. McConnell (The Abingdon 
Press). 

Methodism’s New Frontier. Jay S. Stowell (The Methodist 
Book Concern). 

New World of Labor. S. Eddy (George H. Doran Company). 

Handbook-Bibliography of Foreign Language Groups. 
Greene-Gould (Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City). 


Cuapter IV 


The Christian in the Countryside. Ralph A. Felton (The 
Methodist Book Concern). 

The Country Church and Its Program. Earl A. Roadman 
(The Methodist Book Concern). 


CHAPTER V 


The Child and America’s Future. Jay S. Stowell (Mission- 
ary Education Movement). 

See list of books published by the Missionary Education 
Movement (150 Fifth Avenue, New York City) and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions (156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City). These treat in a picturesque way a wide variety of 
specific home mission fields. 

Much material of permanent value, especially concerning the 
new parish program for city and country, may be found in the 
Annual Reports of the Officers to the Board of Home Missions 
ond Church Extension (1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania) and in the Reports of the Council of Cities, especially 
those for 1923 and 1924 (same address). 


ForeiIcgN LANGUAGE PERIODICALS 


German—Apologete, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, $2.50. 

Swedish—Sandebudet, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, $2.00. 

Nor.-Dan.—Evangelisk Tidende, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
$1.50. 

Italian—La Voce, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, $1.00. 

Slavic—Krestan, Hooper & Ivanhoe Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


$1.25. 
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Local English-speaking churches might well invest some 
funds in bundle subscriptions to evangelical language papers, 
such as La Voce and Krestan, and provide for their distribution 
‘among the foreign-speaking groups located in or near the parish. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR VOLUNTEER WORKERS 
In the Church School and for Directors of Religious Education 


How to Teach Religion. G. H. Betts (The Abingdon Press). 

Methods of Teaching Religion. Betts and Hawthorne (The 
Abingdon Press). 

Religious Education in the Local Church, W.C. Bower (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). 

The Curriculum of Religious Education. G. H. Betts (The 
Abingdon Press). 

The Curriculum of Religious Education. W. C. Bower 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

The Jumor. E. J. Chave (University of Chicago Press). 

A Social Theory of Religious Education. George A. Coe 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

The School in the Modern Church. H. F. Cope (George H. 
Doran Company). 

A Curriculum of Worship for the Junior Church School. 
Edna Crandall (The Century Company). 

Organization and Administration of the Sunday School. Cun- 
inggim-North (The Methodist Book Concern). 

Facing Student Problems. Bruce Curry (Association Press). 

The Worker and His Bible. Eiselen-Barclay (The Methodist 
Book Concern). 

Worship in the Sunday School. Hugh Hartshorne (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

Current Week-day Religious Education. Philip Lotz (The 
Abingdon Press). 

A First Primary Course for the Vacation Church School. 
Edith McDowell (The Abingdon Press). 

Singing Games and Drills. Chester G. Marsh (Barnes and 
Company). 

Primary Method in the Church School. Alberta Munkres 
(The Abingdon Press). 
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Right Living. Maurice J. Neuberg (University of Chicago 
Press). 

The Project Principle in Religious Education. Erwin Shaver 
(University of Chicago Press). 

Young People’s Programs. Erwin Shaver (University of 
Chicago Press). 

You Can Learn to Teach. Margaret Slattery (The Pilgrim 
Press). 

The Pupil and the Teacher. Luther A. Weigle (George H. 
Doran Company). 

A Methodist Church and Its Work. Kern-Tippy (The Meth- 
odist Book Concern). 

Bible Study Through Educational Dramatics. Helen L. Will- 
cox (The Abingdon Press). 

How to Conduct a Church Vacation School. Gage (The 
Abingdon Press). 

Daily Vacation Church School.  Stout-Thompson (The 
Abingdon Press). 

Daily Vacation Church School. Strafford (The Abingdon 
Press). 


For Locat Drrectors oF RECREATION 


Recreation and the Church. Gates. 

Recreational Leadership. Powell. 

Handbook of Games and Programs. La Porte. 

Education by Plays and Games. Johnson. 

It Is to Laugh. Geister. 

Epworthians Fun Book, Fassett. 

Recreation for Young and Old. Ebright. 

Friendly Frolics. Dunbar. 

All books mentioned may be obtained from The Methodist 
Book Concern: 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


Order from the nearest address. 
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LANTERN SLIDE LECTURES ON Home MISSIONS 


Giving Town and Country Youth a Chance............ 49 Slides 
Better: Part’ Homes ii resie Baiss soeinoeis Maio hs eee ae 67 Slides 
The. Challenge of Pittsburgh.......6....5..0..00000ee 70 Slides 
Chicago, the Gateway of the West...............4565- 71 Slides 
‘hes@hureh dtisthe; Cit verses Avescbe teases te pols aoe ke 45 Slides 
Early Indian Mission Trails in the Oregon Country....43 Slides 
Equipping the Rural Church Center.................- 59 Slides 
Hreld-of the ‘Rural (Churchsis. 5, ass ve sie eae 69 Slides 
The Goodwill Industries ...2,. tie cit 3 acele demacioeswniee st 66 Slides 
Gospel for a“Working ‘Worlds... Gone. Satew Gee oe 70 Slides 
PTAA ac ces Vater saad we aravees Gua leie Scapusialiehs seve a 4 oeaeth Renee 71 Slides 
The Tndians ee the Southwest: sc 3C eae ss ces cae 70 Slides 
POSS AN MEH Ass coccinea dees kina deie wai ee aera 42 Slides 
‘Lhe Negro: inthe City. 72s coco ee ok eae ae 44 Slides 
The Negeo in the Rural-South-« . .c.6, 2 c-csitiness,. icon’ 45 Slides 
Churches: for Negro Martners... 06.6 ev cone cee 54 Slides 
New York—America’s Greatest Missionary Field...... 77 Slides 
She’ Passing Yor the “Melting -Pot.s.c0c.-..ace nds ono 76 Slides 
Philadelphia, the Most Distinctively American City....66 Slides 
POTEO ERICO Seo ereieies ease eres ooo nc coats ee ee ona ee 76 Slides 
Program: forthe «Rural Church oo. 2 oan cere co soe iat 58 Slides 
Work‘ at- Wesley Poundation. joo. koe. eesuectne evant — Slides 
A Social Ministry in Rural New England............ 66 Slides 
‘wigs for Bending ess. \.sn..e creak cence weer eiinle 53 Slides 
What of ‘the’ Parmer’s: Church. iv cos. ce cee seein 62 Slides 
Where Uncle Sam Meets Mexico...............c0000 54 Slides 
Hamil yore Boris ge esse ee sie eceioveis wes ocr ork Srey eee esas 58 Slides 
Mountains: ‘and ‘Human? Lites .<% > osivGovcs. essen en 


(Several new lectures in process of manufacture. Write to 
depositories for information.) 


Story Sets 


There have been insistent calls for short lectures, sets of 
fifteen to thirty slides, that could be used to advantage when the 
longer sets are not desirable. The following sets of this type 
are now in the depositories: 
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A Trip to Vieques and Culebra....... Ric de Sede ope 16 Slides 
At Work in the Dominican Republic............. e+---17 Slides 
The Antler’s Parish..... nitleialedsc ekelaiete re-eie sinh beisisieied wee LO-OlideS 
iGo hata Canyons. ccyece cies sso idiow Giais © nicieieiasieeleoa ake 15 Slides 
The Ministry of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
steubenvatle;-OmMors <6 oc8 ce calcein bas i oometis Smee 16 Slides 
A Seven-Day-a-Week Ministry........ Bi eisiscsiows Se saben 14 Slides 
iNew Yorks: Wittle Maly” .o2 0. s scx cers: sie. ore'eco sees 15 Slides 
Twenty-one Nationalities in One Church............. 16 Slides 
Serving the Stock Yards Community..............e00- 15 Slides 


ItLustTRaATED Hymn SETS 


America, the Beautiful (Tune: Materna)..... ehisie sa oL TE OUMeS 
PeGaver Myolire- tor! Thee. icc siccs.osc dec os swede ae sete 15 Slides 
My Country, ’Tis of Thee (Tune: America).......... 19 Slides 


O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee (Tune: Maryton). 9 Slides 
Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life (Tune: Ger- 


BATALI A) Eaters ree eon Sikeyans ee altel «Ss have oie ab OS BibiS bite ai Slides 
Maniton: Iistens: to) Mes. secs vices vce eesccecsves'e cater 
Daviour,. Uhy Dying. LOVE. 3. sice cncs'cls o0i cbiee vice pects 
ipa inate ITE E= SOA sts cthisrcici «ia (e's eicisie'e 7 o.cois iS oi oi8 6 si0ie Sabie 
At Even Ere the Sun Was Set............... Sis 'aibleere 


LANTERN SLIDE DEPOSITORIES 
Order from your nearest Depository. 


Mrs. Florence T. Minner, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. E. E. Richardson, 202 Fayette Park Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

W. D. Fairchild, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 

F. E. Whiteside, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Emilie Smies, 312 Trinity Bldg., 1820 Broadway, Denver, 
Colo. 

Hugh Kennedy, 34 E. Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss S. Irene Gordon, Kohrs Block, Helena, Mont. 

Miss Hazel Funk, 307 dpame Mansur Bpilding, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Mrs. Bessie F. Valentine, 150 siaeneaing New York City. 

Bishop R. E. Jones, 631 Baronne: Street, .New Orleans, La. 
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C. C. Cissell, 330 Aquila Court, 16th and Howard Streets, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. A. T. Nelson, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sanford W. Corcoran, Smithfield and Seventh Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Miss Cora Stukenberg, 406 Artisans Building, Portland, Ore. 
C. A. Palmer, Central Park M. E. Church, Minnesota and 12th 
Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss Rose M. Butters, 444 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
_Miss Christina Knudson, 3 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, 
NSM fs Calif. 
Eso, Moe oF Schule, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E, ‘Washitartods 
es Miss Etta M. Thomas, 1121 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
see BN Mrs. E. M. Bowen, 1119-1120 Hamilton Bank Building, Chat- 
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